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THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


The promise, I will give unto you the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, has generally been construed with gross 
literality. It forms the basis for the claim of the Cath- 
olics that their church is the single depository of the power 
to admit souls into heaven or to exclude them from it. 
Every pope, as lineal successor of Peter, wears at his girdle 
two keys, symbolic of his ability to open and shut the gates 
of paradise and purgatory. One of the commonest titles of 
the pope is the bearer of the keys. In Christian mythology 
Peter himself figures more largely than any other human 
personage, as the celestial door-keeper planted at the heav- 
enly entrance, armed with a huge key, to give the elect 
admission, and to keep all others out. The literalness and 
fervor with which this belief was received in Christendom, 
the gladness and terror that waited on it, are attested by the 
innumerable forms, both comic and serious, in which it is 
embodied by the art and literature of the Middle Age. 

Strange as the prevalence of such a notion seems, at first 
thought, it may yet easily be explained by the following 
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consideration. The frequency with which, in the older 
times, material privileges were shut up behind locks and bars 
in the tyrannical favoritisms of rich and poor, wise and igno- 
rant, rulers and slaves,— the terrible experiences of banish- 
ments and dungeons, so common and so vivid,— made it 
natural for men, then, to apply these modes of illustration 
to their spiritual powers and exposures, and thus clothe the 
earliest conceptions of their relations to God and futurity in 
imagery drawn from the relations most familiar and most 
impressive to them. They could not do otherwise; for the 
unknown, if represented at all, must always be represented 
in forms of the known. The most vivid phantasies as to 
the future are imaged and dressed in the most intense expe- 
riences of the present. 

But, in the present case, men failed to hit on the right 
analogies. They did not see that the arbitrary and fickle 
modes of procedure, exemplified by their human rulers, 
were inapplicable to the perfect uniformities of the Divine 
Ruler, wholly unfit to illustrate the unalterable arrange- 
ments and processes of infinite wisdom. But we ought 
to see it. It is high time we had outgrown these super- 
ficial and puerile metaphors, and learned to think more 
appropriately. For it is clear enough that the boons of God 
are not offered on technical conditions to a select few, but 
are impartially held before all who will pay the open price, 
— clear enough that the penalties he inflicts are not artifi- 
cial expedients of vengeance, to be avoided by obsequious- 
ness, but intrinsic effects of disobedience. 

The leading doctrines elaborated hitherto by religious 
speculation have been cast in the moulds of legal concepts. 
They must be taken out, and recast in the moulds of scien- 
tific concepts. It seems certain that the structure of the 
established theology will be taken down and made over anew, 
when it is fully recognized, as some day it must be, that 
God and men are properly to be regarded under the concep- 
tion of Creator and creatures rather than under the concep- 
tion of King and subjects. The relations between them are 
regulated by the fixed principles of purposive wisdom, not 
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by the shifting caprices of arbitrary sovereignty. And those 
relations cannot be truthfully set forth in images drawn 
from the fickle whims and changing contrivances of the 
political order of society, but only in the forms furnished by 
the direct action of the Creator himself in the sacred uni- 
formities of nature and the soul,—the laws of mechanics, 
geometry, chemistry, botany, physiology, and psychology. 
To learn the method of the dealings of God with his creat- 
ures in the future and the unknown, we must study the 
actual method he now follows in the known, as unquestion- 
ably revealed by experience and observation. That method 
will be found to be utterly unlike those conventional arrange- 
ments of political society from which theology has borrowed 
its false illustrations. In the doings of a perfect Being, even 
freedom itself proceeds in modes which are themselves laws. 
The sultan, by arbitrary will, bestows artificial rewards and 
penalties on those whom he favors or dislikes; but the Cre- 
ator, the Infinite Ruler, has no favorites or foes, and in pas- 
sionless justice and love deals with all his children according 
to the intrinsic conditions of their being and action. For ex- 
ample, if you neglect the law of gravitation, the punishment 
is not that you shall be struck by lightning or be made a fool, 
but that you shall break your bones and become a cripple. 
If you put out your eyes, the penalty is not imprisonment 
nor starvation, but to be blind. If you study faithfully to 
know the truth, your reward is not to become a millionnaire 
or a leader of fashion, but to be a wise man. If you do a 
mean act, the penalty God visits is of no foreign contrivance, 
but a domestic return; namely, the shrivelling and acrid 
spirit of meanness circulating in your soul, incapacitating 
you for joy in the pure nobilities of existence. Love your 
fellow-men, their good enriches and blesses you: hate them, 
their good impoverishes and curses you. That is, God 
rewards and punishes us by the natural reactions of our own 
actions, and not by any capricious interferences to give us 
pleasure or pain. The law of retribution, both positive and 
negative, then, is inwrought with the scheme of things, here 
and hereafter, and is not arbitrarily imposed by snatches 
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from abroad. God is to be thought of as the governing 
Mind interfusing and transcending the universe, and not as 
a fickle Ruler who sits on the outside, occasionally thrusting 
his hand in to set things right. 

In the light of these principles, let us sift the erroneous 
meanings which have been put into the words, “I will give 
unto you the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and clear 
up the genuine meaning which they bear. What are the 
counterfeit and what are the true keys of heaven? 

One preliminary consideration is essential to any satisfac- 
tory answering of this question. The subject has been so 
overlaid with verbal phrases and conventional associations, is 
so beset with cant and prejudice, that we must, in order to 
acquire any accurate understanding of it, make an earnest 
effort to sweep away the whole mass of mere verbiage, and 
sharply discriminate the real from the factitious, solid truths 
of experience from empty fictions of speculation. Yet we 
must remember that affirmation is better than denial; and, 
while resolutely repudiating the phantom theology of tradi- 
tional words, gratefully embrace the substantial theology of 
eternal verities. The negative impoverishes us:. it is the 
positive alone which enriches. 

The first step is to get a distinct conception of the nature 
of heaven and of the conditions of its experience. What is 
the true idea of heaven, and what is it to be really admitted 
into it? The essence of heaven is a blessed experience of 
the approval of God. It is an echo of cosmic and moral 
harmony in the soul. It therefore is not essentially any 
definite period or locality in time or space. Since God is 
everywhere, with all his perfections, it follows that heaven 
may be at any time and at any place in which his creat- 
ures are in unison with him. It is not an attribute of place, 
but an experience of spirit. Surely, any one in the full 
fruition of his being wrapt in omnipresent God, is in the 
seat of blessedness, so far as his nature is capable of it, no 
matter what his locality. Heaven, consequently, is no par- 
ticular and exclusive place. So far as it is a place at all, its 
proper locality is not in the sky, but in the soul. 
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Neither is the joyous possession of heaven, even when its 
character is correctly apprehended, a reality fixed and unal- 
terable in quality and quantity. But it is an experience 
susceptible of an endless variety of degrees and accompani- 
ments. This must be so, because the fitnesses and capac- 
ities of its subjects are variable. God, indeed, is forever 
the same; but he can be revealed only according to the 
reflective medium presented. In the whole universe there 
are no two lives or souls éxactly alike. The heaven which 
the unconscious guiltlessness of a little child or a sinless 
maiden is, and the heaven which the full-volumed lore and 
heroic virtue of a conscious sage and saint is, are not more 
alike in some respects than they are dissimilar in others. 
Yet both of them are forms of redeemed and blessed being. 

The experience of heavenly citizenship, accordingly, here 
or in other worlds, may be higher or lower in intensity, 
wider or narrower in extent, amidst scenery gorgeous or 
simple. But the essence of it, everywhere and forever, 
must be one and the same; namely, a peaceful fellowship 
and enjoyment of God,—either an unsought, intuitive 
enjoyment of him, as in the responsive souls of the inno- 
cent, or a deliberate and delighted recognition of him, as in 
the worshipping minds of the wise. 

Analyze and simplify all the descriptions and definitions 
of heaven ever given sufficiently refined to be worthy of 
notice, and you will find that the inmost constituent in 
which they all agree is an enjoyment of God in the soul. 
Evil, for us personally, is the action of our constitution in 
antagonism to the conditions in which it is placed, the order 
of the works and laws of God; good is the action of our 
constitution in concord with the conditions in which it is 
placed, the order of the works and laws of God. The 
essence of hell, then, is discordant function. The essence 
of heaven, accordingly, in any world, in any period, must 
be harmonized fulfilment of function, the fruition in the 
dependent creature of the independent cause, the conscious 
union of the finite will with the infinite Will. And if a 
man do not believe in God at all, yet, as that unbelief does 
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not annihilate or remove God, if the character and conduct 
of the unbeliever harmonize with the being of God, with the 
works and laws of the creation, his living experience will 
still in its degree be a heaven to him wherever he is; and, 
sooner or later, no doubt, such a one must awake to behold 
the Being whom he now blindly denies. 

But in what mode shall we conceive that God is to be 
known and enjoyed? This depends on the stage of our 
meatal development, the dignity and adequacy of our 
thought in regard to divine things. The common notion — 
which ought long since to have been outgrown — seems to 
be that he will be seen in human shape, in one exclusive 
place, on a throne, planted above a jasper sea on which ten 
thousand times ten thousand angels simultaneously fling 
down their crowns and bow their foreheads, while dazzling 
regiments of saints and cherubs in interminable vistas wave 
palm branches, and make the pillars of immensity pulsate 
with the rhythm of their hallelujahs. But the childishness 
and merely provisional character of this conception must 
be obvious at once to every one who remembers that God 
is an omnipresent verity, not a being of the size and shape 
of a man, seated in a chair on the apex of the creation, but 
that Infinite Spirit in whom and by whom the universe 
coheres and moves to its fulfilment. We know God as we 
know the spirit of a man, by his symbolic manifestations. 
We know God as we know truth, beauty, goodness, not 
by vision of sense, but through spiritual recognition and 
coalescence. The laws of God are God himself in action. 
Such a Being, of course, is just as apprehensible in one time 
or place as in another. There is no world in which he can 
be better appreciated than he can be here by those who 
have adapted faculties. These faculties given, he can be 
known anywhere. These faculties wanting, he can be 
known nowhere. 

No doubt, in that glittering wilderness of worlds with 
which all space is sprinkled, in the different social abodes, 
God may be manifested to different races of beings, propor- 
tionately with their advancement, in representative imper- 
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sonations far beyond our present conception. But none of 
these accommodated revelations of God, contemplated and 
adored by race above race, with whatever rapture, in what- 
ever scenes of amazing splendor, can give the godhead itself 
exhaustively to vision and embrace. Beyond all the innum- 
erable degrees of concentrated manifestation, the Absolute 
One will still remain, to the whole universe of aspiring 
spirits, as incomprehensible and attractive a Mystery as ever 
in his own incommunicable infinitude, variously represented 
in all worlds, completely shown in none. 

The universe of worlds and intelligences is not, indeed, 
God in any sense; but it is the most direct, clear, and full 
manifestation of him made known to us. He is the cause, 
order, and transcendent end of the universe. He is the idea, 
law, and harmony of the universe, and infinitely more also 
which is beyond our apprehension. We recognize the inclu- 
sive power, wisdom, beauty, and good of the whole, as the 
real revelation of God. This, reflected in our consciousness, 
is all that we can directly know of him, except by the secret 
dealings of his spirit with ours in that veiled and speechless 
domain of personality where no stranger intermeddles. Be- 
sides the Being thus revealed and operative, without and 
within, there is, to us, no genuine God, but only the fig- 
ments of immature and incompetent minds, idolatrous sub- 
stitutes for the boundless Spirit,— substitutes ranging all the 
way from a piece of painted canvas or a carved bit of wood, 
by the person of the Grand Lama or of the Roman Vicar, 
up to the idea of Christ. 

All the other revelations of God, made by gifted or 
inspired men in different ages, are but the interpretations 
they have been led to put upon this primary and eternal 
revelation given immediately by God himself in his works 
and ways. The so-called laws of nature are instant manifes- 
tations of the will of God; and the will of God is God him- 
self in his executive energy. Some men by original genius, 
lying open to divine influx, others by the help of those thus 
previously inspired to do it, will discover and contemplate 
God in this his revelation of himself, and find a redeemed 
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and hallowed delight in so doing. Now, it is affirmed that 
by either of these methods to trace the attributes and pur- 
poses of God in the laws or uniformities of action, according 
to which all things proceed, to adjust ourselves to these, 
subduing everything that is opposed to them, surrendering 
the soul to the contemplation and service of them in unex- 
hausted wonder, trust, and joy, in affectionate fellowship 
with all other good beings,—this is the essence of heaven 
wherever experienced, whether studying in the observatory 
of science, falling on the field of battle a sacrifice for lib- 
erty, kneeling in a convent cell in the ecstasy of prayer, or 
soaring in some unknown world beyond the sky amid condi- 
tions of being unimagined here. 

Heaven, then, is the fruition of harmony with God. It is 
the recognition, obedience, and enjoyment of God by a soul. 
It is the delighted and peaceful correspondence of the con- 
sciousness of the creature with the operation of the Creator. 
It isthe plan of the Whole mirrored and active in the will 
of the part. 


Keeping this conclusion clearly in view, we are now pre- 
pared to unfold the heart of our subject. For the false 
keys, so long brandished throughout Christendom, have been 
substituted for the true ones by the mistaken conception of 
heaven as essentially and exclusively a local abode, wherein 
God is to be seen enthroned, administering his government 
like an earthly king who admits to his presence only those 
who win his favor by cringing services and a scrupulous ob- 
servance of the court etiquette. 

There are four of these counterfeit keys,— Authority, 
Ceremony, Dogma, Works. One party say, Submit humbly 
to the direction of the Church, which has a supernatural 
commission to decide who shall and who shall not enter the 
celestial residence. Another party say, With pious fidelity 
go through the prescribed offices of the sacramental ritual, 
charged with magical efficacy to purge souls from sin. A 
third party say, Believe with fervent mind the doctrines laid 
down in the creed, so as to secure their operative grace. 
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And a fourth party say, Zealously engage in works of humil- 
iation, penance, and charity, thus accumulating a fund of 
merit to appease justice and cancel your fatal debt. Do 
these things, say the chief ecclesiastical sects, and you shall 
be saved. They will unlock the doors which bar you from 
the beatitude of heaven, and let you safely in. Neglect 
them, and you are hopelessly lost. 

Very little critical thought is requisite to prove the spu- 
riousness of these artificial keys, and show how powerless 
they are to admit the soul to any true experience of heaven. 
They might answer, if God were a monarch dwelling exclu- 
sively in one place, carrying on his government by a system 
of court preferment, exiles, and imprisonments. But since 
he is equally present in all places, and rules impartially by 
the unalterable conditions of truth, beauty, and good, it 
follows that the ecclesiastical keys of authority, ceremony, 
belief, and works, have no power to open any privilege, un- 
fasten a single door, anywhere in his empire. The very 
most that they can do is to help educate the soul to grasp 
and use the real keys. 

Apply the test, and see. Suppose they could open every 
gate and admit a man into every celestial space, but that he 
was a bad man, full of falsehood, hate, disease, discord, and 
rebellion. What good, then, would it be to him to be there? 
He would subjectively still be an exile from God, a subject 
of perdition, an inmate of hell. Therefore, those are coun- 
terfeit and worthless keys. Heaven is not admittance to a 
certain place, but possession of a certain experience ; and, in 
regard to this, the one central and indispensable thing is a 
divinely harmonized character. The four above-named keys 
may often have a precious value in producing such a charac- 
ter. But, if that character be won without them, they are 
unessential: if, with them, it be not won, they are useless. 
Clearly, then, they are not the immediate passports which 
they have been claimed to be. 

The genuine keys to turn the bolts in the wards of destiny 
and advance man through the successive enclosures of the 


kingdom of heaven — the deepening peace and bliss of God 
2 
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— must be of a more intrinsic and spiritual make and quality 
than those just specified. They must work their spells on 
the relations between the universe which reveals God and 
the soul which is to experience him. Surely, it must be 
self-evident that, if heaven were the appreciation of an 
exquisite music which was audible everywhere, then the key 
to heaven would not be imparted by leading you to the 
organ, leaving you deaf and careless, but by tuning your 
faculties to enjoy the music. Heaven in the soul, not the 
soul in heaven, is the thing. Have a divine soul, and its 
experience will be heaven, no matter where you are. Have 
a diabolic soul, and its experience will be hell, no matter 
where you are. 

Let us now delay no longer on negations and errors, but 
proceed to a positive consideration of the real, unmistakable 
keys themselves which open the various regions of heavenly 
experience. The first genuine key of heaven is the normal 
action of our physical senses. Startling as this statement 
may seem, its abundant justification is easy. It is always 
more satisfactory to embrace the subject-matter of a theme 
by a series of inclusions than to analyze it away by a series 
of exclusions. What is not can never be so important to us 
as what is; and, though most persons like better to be stim- 
ulated with familiar thoughts than to be nourished with new 
ones, it is obviously not so good for them. It is a far greater 
achievement to bring the mind into assimilative contact with 
divine realities than to bring it into exciting contact with 
empty traditions and verbal abstractions. In accordance 
with this principle, we say, then, that the prime key of 
heaven is a healthy condition and action of the seven physi- 
cal senses with which we are endowed. Touch, taste, smell, 
hearing, sight, the muscular sense of degrees of resistance, 
and the thermal sense of degrees of heat, are the first vehi- 
cles of the divine to man, the initial revelatory reports of 
infinite being to finite being. They open to us the outer- 
most circuit of existence, and enable us to perceive and 
enjoy so much of God as is there communicated. Tree and 
cloud, meadow and lake, rainbow, mountain, star, breeze, 
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bird, beast, and our fellow-man — the senses setting us in a 
relation of action and reaction with these charming and won- 
drous realities, these shapes, colors, sounds, and motions, that 
appear as intelligible signals of an impenetrable Mystery 
behind all—are our earliest introduction into that world of 
fact and consciousness which, when poised in equable health 
and energy, is a pure manifestation of the will of the 
Divinity, the first department in the universal kingdom 
of heaven. The material ‘universe is the ultimation of the 
spiritual universe; and we must learn to regard its order, 
its laws, its beauty and harmony, as the extreme manifesta- 
tions of its Maker, direct echoes of his thought and will 
appealing to our senses. 

Beyond this sensational region, this interplay of the forms 
and qualities of material objects with our perceptions and 
feelings, the second key, admitting us yet farther into the 
secrets of creation, that animated and revealing screen of 
God, is knowledge. By knowledge is here meant a rational 
arrangement and interpretation of the objects and processes 
crudely grasped by the senses. Scientific study, by an 
induction of many particulars, arrives at certain generaliza- 
tions, spreads out in thought the method and system of the 
things with which it deals. Its votary passes with intellect- 
ual joy below the shows of objects into the regulative plan 
and laws in which they have their meaning. The botanist, 
in the structural marvels of flowers and plants; the astrono- 
mer, in the transcendent truths and adjustments of the 
stellar universe ; the mathematician, in the amazing revela- 
tions and transformations of numbers; the geologist, in the 
autobiographic annals of the earth; the chemist, in the pro- 
portional forces that organize and dissolve bodies ; the histo- 
rian, in the wondrous panorama of humanity and its past 
fortunes,—each, through his special acquirements, gains 
admission to a realm of order, a scene of intelligent design, 
which yields him a mental delight unknown to the ignorant 
observers of the mere outward appearances. 

And, then, creative imagination and feeling, or the poetic 
action of the soul, is the third key opening to our wonder- 
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struck and enraptured minds a new province of the kingdom 
of heaven,— the realm of art. This is a region clothed with 
more dazzling colors, enriched with loftier and serener joys, 
than are to be experienced in either of the previous do- 
mains. The profound and ardent sensibility to symmetry 
and rhythm which marks the temperament of genius wraps 
it in elysium at every perception of beauty. The gift of 
impassioned ideality is a power to group and associate dis- 
severed charms and glories, remove present ugliness far 
away and bring absent loveliness near, impart consciousness 
to inanimate objects, shed supernal light on earthly pictures, 
and make all the ranges of visible and invisible, of real and 
fanciful, actual parts of our experience. This gift unlocks 
for its possessor an empire of inexpressible magnificence, 
and bestows on him the freedom of its prospects and its 
pleasures. 

Advancing still deeper into heaven, the key that com- 
mands the next compartment of its experience is love. Love, 
adequately understood, is that rich personal loyalty to the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, which inspires its subject 
with overflowing confidence of bliss, and steeps everything 
around in its own magic hues and delicious feelings. Love 
is an overpowering fixed sentiment, generated by enchanting 
fixed ideas. When our ideas of persons and things are 
arrayed with authoritative charms, they create in us a com- 
plex state of admiration, trust, sympathy, and spiritual frui- 
tion, which enhances the capacities and intensifies the pitch 
of our being, and radiates splendor and joy over all things. 
Before the spell of this power, the cold, repulsive caseworks 
of life fly open, and reveal the benignant mysteries of sym- 
pathy within, a unity of blessedness for all,— yea, reveal 
God. Friendliness then displaces fear and hate. Hideous 
sacrifices become dazzling privileges. 

Go among men or into nature through the door opened 
by the key of loye, and all becomes new. You find yourself 
breathing and feeling in vital harmony with all. What were 
to the sense-bound or merely speculative intellect distant 
and spectral pictures, icy dreams of beauty, draw near, and 
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begin to throb and bloom. Love, dominating the soul with 
the authority and joy of moral ideas, transfuses knowledge 
with pleasure, converts frigid contemplation into rapture, 
and thus introduces us into a heaven far keener and pro- 
founder than the successive forecourts of being or outer 
ranges of blessed experience that surround it. 

The final key, the master key, at whose touch all bolts 
barring us from any province of heaven quickly yield, is self- 
renunciation. The harmonized will which resists not, mur- 
murs not, pines not, but blends itself with that Divine Will 
whose expression is the universal order,— this is the pass- 
key through every labyrinth of destiny, every frowning gate 
of fortune, every golden chamber of experience. The sub- 
dual of selfish desire, the acceptance as divine of whatever 
comes, seeing the will of God in it, and therefore recogniz- 
ing it as absolutely good in the universal whole of which it 
is a part,— this is heaven complete. When this saintly per- 
fection is reached, there is no longer any evil. What appears 
evil is seen to be only an illusory relation, not an entity, but 
a defect, an inevitable transition between being and non- 
being. Then, the bitterest cup God’s hand presents,— one 
glance at his face, it turns to sweetness as we drain it. 

Under the potent dominion of the religious idea, harshness 
becomes soft and wretchedness itself is blessed; and the 
martyr shrivelling in the flame may be happier than the 
voluptuary on his couch of musk. The religious idea is 
the translation of all material particulars into their equiva- 
lents in spirit, and a synthesis of these into a personal 
unity,— God. Enthrone that idea in the mind, and a 
divine quality of personality is reflected over the universe, 
generating in usa spirit of loyalty and love. It acts asa 
spiritual sun in the brain, expelling all cold and all dark- 
ness. Under the influence of this spirit, the objects of 
sense and science and poetry are transformed into the 
objects of religion. The gloomy spaces of ignorance and 
the frosty air of philosophy are flooded with sunshine, and 
grow warm and balmy with a confiding life of delight. 
Then, indeed, heaven is all, and all is heaven. 
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Swedenborg said, with the profoundest insight, “ Every 
man comes into heaven from the Lord, into hell from him- 
self.” Individual will conflicting with the Universal Will, 
selfish propensity chafing against the infinite appointments, 
constitutes the entrance into hell, as conscious enjoyment of 
recognized God, a happy conformity of the action of the 
part with the intent of the Whole, is the integral condition 
of all heavenly experience. Possessing this, instead of 
vibrating with the notes of selfish indulgence and restless- 
ness, we are tuned to the notes of disinterested duty and 
peace. 

And so we conclude that the essence of heaven, for time 
or for eternity, here or anywhere, is harmonized emotion, or 
the joy of a being in unison with the conditions of his des- 
tiny. Whatever is a productive condition of harmonized 
emotion, therefore, is a key of heaven. There are five grades 
of this emotion, or five spheres of heaven,—sensational, 
intellectual, esthetic, moral, and religious. The respective 
keys to them are healthy sense, sound knowledge, artistic 
genius, loyal affection, and self-forgetting adjustment with 
that entirety of things and laws which composes the realm 
of divine order. How poor and cumbrous are the rusty old 
counterfeit keys of tradition, dogmatism, conventionality, 
sacramentalism, and will-worship, which have so long monop- 
olized the place really belonging to these! Let us name 
them over again, they are so real and so precious. The 
reports of sense, the perceptions of knowledge, the expan- 
sions of imagination, the fusions of the loving heart, and the 
atonements of the self-renounced will,— these, experienced 
in their due degrees and co-ordination, are the true keys of 
heaven. They unlock door beyond door, and let our souls 
into region within region of the divine empire, into apart- 
ment after apartment of the sacred palace of being. They 
will conduct him who is gifted and brave and pure enough 
to follow even to the centremost sanctuary, the holy of 
holies, where God hides the ultimate secrets of his nature 
and his bliss, to share them with such alone as succeed in 
penetrating to the final, ineffable Mystery where the Christ 
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says,— speaking as example and not as foil,—‘“ J and my 
Father are one.” 

Does he not well who becomes acquainted with these 
keys, and gains a thorough mastery of them? Does he 
not better still who keeps them brightly polished by use, dil- 
igently employing them to get at ever more and more of the 
treasures they command? It is not the complexity or cost- 
liness of any instruments, nor what other people think of 
them, that constitutes théir value, but the use we make of 
them. Better a simple wooden key that will unfasten the 
gate we wish to enter than an abstruse golden one that will 
not. And be it remembered, too, that in all heavenly ad- 
ventures it is not the maker of the loudest racket at the 
door, but the applier of the fit key, who gains admission. 

When the sublime gift of the keys of perfection was made 
to the Church, she ought to have grasped the genuine pre- 
rogatives intrusted to her, and have taught men how to use 
them to wander, as free and happy children of the Infinite, 
through all the provinces of his works and ways, in nature, 
science, poetry, philosophy, and religion, looking on every- 
thing good and fair as a divine manifestation, so finding and 
enjoying God everywhere, making every moment heavenly, 
a type and prophecy of the perfect heaven to be reached at 
last. Instead of doing this, the Church buried those keys 
forty fathoms deep under the rubbish of despotic dogmas 
and ceremonies, and substituted false ones, designed to lead 
men only where her bigotry and selfishness dictated. Some 
of her misguided representatives have taught that God is 
to be discovered only through the creed, the Bible, and the 
sacraments, to be seen only in a magic spot measured out 
in the sky, inaccessible save to the elect, and inaccessible 
even to them until after death. Whereas, the omnipresence 
of God makes all infinitude his equal residence and the 
harmony of his creatures with him a heaven for them, in 
varying degrees, wherever they may be. 

The excoriating satire is still applicable to some of the 
clergy, with which Christ denounced the Jewish priesthood, 
—that they used the key of knowledge neither to open the 
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kingdom of heaven and go in themselves nor to let others 
in, but to drive back those who were struggling for admis- 
sion. What a terrible irony, what a withering picture of the 
pedantic and bigoted ecclesiasticism of his day and of ours! 
Equipped with a key to fling open the immortal splendors 
of the universe for the redemption and joy of mankind, but 
using it to knock out the brains of the poor applicants 
crowding at the gates! Had the Church held to her proper 
réle as teacher, freely imparting forms of truth and beauty 
in uses of good, she would be rightful holder of the keys. 
But she has forfeited the privilege by forsaking the charac- 
ter of teacher, equipped with light-giving treasures, and 
usurping that of ruler, brandishing a triple sceptre of pride, 
threat, and penalty. She has elaborated mysterious esoteric 
doctrines, and hoodwinked the public with purely mytho- 
logical interpretations of them. Her supreme aim is not 
to teach men the truth, that they may spontaneously obey 
it, but to drill them blindly to obey her will. Thus, she 
turns the locks, and then fuses the keys into a rod. Per- 
verting her prerogative, she insures her doom. 

The ordinary supposition that there is but one key of 
blessedness, only one path to salvation,— namely, the accept- 
ance of some supernatural dogma, the performance of some 
magical rite, or the suffering of some revolutionary convul- 
sion,— is a frightful mistake. There are many locks imped- 
ing our progress, and as many keys to open them. That is 
to say, there are many methods of overcoming the many 
obstacles in the way to heaven. The divine art of redemp- 
tion is not a secret limited to Christendom and our era. In 
every age, in every land, he who subdues the baseness and 
nouris’)s the nobleness of his nature, loving his neighbor, 
seeking the truth, adoring his Maker, will see the bolts flying 
back as he approackes, the gates one after another moving 
open before him, and all the blessings of heaven falling into 
his possession. Socrates and Solon and Cyrus and Scipio 
and Akbar and Marcus Aurelius, as well as Jerome, Charle- 
magne, Aquinas, Borromeo, and Fénelon, pass the barriers 
that shut in the regions of celestial good. Surely, Linnzus, 
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with his knowledge and love of flowers, his exquisite appre- 
ciation of their beautiful secrets, his profound adoration of 
the benignant wisdom shining in them; Humboldt, with 
his devout and lofty contemplations of the kosmos in its 
overwhelming harmony and grandeur,— had a more intimate 
entrance to the kingdom, a closer walk with the real God, 
than any pompous priest pacing the routine of his church 
rites in self-satisfied formalism. And, when freed from 
earthly limits and bigotriés, arrived at the final consumma- 
tion of the glorious beginnings achieved here, all united in 
one spirit and one joy,—sincere heathen, honest monk, ear- 
nest naturalist, devout philosopher, sage, hero, and saint, 
whom many a different time and clime, many a different faith 
and culture, have equipped and impelled on their heavenly 
way,— they will not care by what road any one travelled, 
or whether the key which admitted him was of traditional 
transmission, of the ecclesiastical pattern, of sectarian manu- 
facture, or of private invention. That he is there is enough 
for them. Their cosmopolitan creed and charity can stoop 
to no narrower inquiry. 


Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 

Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight. 

They do not ask who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 

Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


The Spirit says to every eager seeker: Be not over-anx- 
ious about the private salvation of your soul. He who sub- 
ordinates the whole world to his own good, overlooking all 
magnanimous sentiments and aims in a contracted pursuit of 
his individual interest, seeking to win success by some arti- 
fice of spiritual posture, some fetch of wilful belief, instead 
of by a total surrender in a frank and generous observance 
of law, is of all men the one most sure to miss. His mean 
. spirit is his ostracism from angelic company. His attempt 
to get in by some legal or sacramental or dogmatic dodge 
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makes him like one who, destitute of the key, tries to pick 
the lock of paradise. But the man who forgets himself in 
the love of others, in disinterested reverences, admirations, 
and sympathies, is already domesticated in the divine king- 
dom. For self-renunciation, or the blending of our will 
with the will of God, is the personal pass-key to the highest 
departments and inclusions of heaven. 

Whoso would obtain the control of that key must free his 
soul from all perishable entanglements in the nets of selfish 
wishes, detach his will from sensual objects and attach it su- 
premely to divine and eternal objects, pure beauty and truth 
and good,—the revealed being of God. Exacting desires, 
ambitious schemes, drag us down and fasten us to corruptible 
things, and make us share their fate. Disinterested deeds, 
pure acts of insight, allegiance, aspiration, cleanse and 
emancipate us, fit us to soar from the corpse of sense to the 
crown of spirit. He who earnestly lives in the spirit of this 
thought will continue to experience, as long as he lives, 
more and more deeply the truth of the old motto, “ Desires 
are chains, but deeds are wings,” and, when he dies, find 
death a blessed transition from heaven without, to heaven 
within, the veil,— the veil that hides all primal and ultimate 
secrets from the peering of profane eyes. 


WILLIAM R. ALGER. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT DR. DEWEY. 


Whatever the testimony of those who can now be at best 
but readers of Dr. Dewey’s works, there is never any doubt 
about that of those once privileged to enjoy their actual 
delivery. With the personal presence and the personal fire 
behind them, his sermons are said to have been wonderfully 
effective; and, noting the peculiar enthusiasm which his 
memory still stirs in the minds of men now mostly beyond 
middle life, one can readily accept the tradition. That 
remarkable preaching, which cost Dewey himself so much 
in preparation and after-pain, must have royally repaid the 
listener. But what one particularly notices in the testi- 
mony is the wide diversity of taste and habit which it repre- 
sents. That trained professional men should have quickly 
responded does not seem strange; but men of affairs, busi- 
ness men,— unused to the subtleties of pulpit logic, and 
generally impatient of fine-spun conclusions,— were equally 
impressed. 

Although never personally privileged to hear Dr. Dewey 
preach, it has been my fortune to be thrown in with a nota- 
ble group of admirers of his, whose enthusiastic tribute has 
often come upon me with startling impressiveness. I have 
met rough and for the most part uncultivated men, who 
seldom go to church now and confessedly care little for the 
common ministration of the pulpit, wio almost startled me 
with their vigorous approval when the name of Dr. Dewey 
was mentioned. Whatever else they were, they were tena- 
cious of his memory, and could portray the vividness of his 
effect upon their minds with something of dramatic inten- 
sity. And there are to-day about New York and Boston 
many of our elder business men who love to recall the mag- 
netic manliness, the clear, incisive statement, and the prac- 
tical outcome of Dr. Dewey’s preaching. It was, as Starr 
King used to phrase it, the greatest preaching in the world, 
so that he felt no compunction in advising his own hearers 
to slight his own, whenever an opportunity for enjoying it 
offered. 
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It may be questioned if a later generation will not often 
come into as accurate an impression of a great personality 
like that of Dr. Dewey as the contemporaneous one that is 
passing or has already passed away. A man like Webster 
may have as many and as enthusiastic admirers among the 
younger men who never saw and heard him as among those 
who now estimate his personal power from memory. Cer- 
tainly, a great man need only have personal power enough, 
and be sufficiently strong and sympathetic in a large human 
sort of way, to create this atmospheric responsiveness, and 
draw around him, even after he has gone, a constituency of 
loyal and outspoken souls. It is easy for a Websterian 
Society to crystallize about the still magnetic personality 
of the man to-day. And, in a measure and in his own way, 
Dewey approaches Webster in his possession of this kind of 
personal power. There was something large and vital and 
forceful about him. He moves us by an effectiveness which 
is more than merely intellectual or literary, and which 
merely literary means cannot altogether transmit. His 
range is unlimited by the age in which he lives, and capa- 
ble still of carrying on a not inaccurate impression of its 
viva voce power. Such vivid, vigorous men will always tend 
to turn the memory of them into a sort of tradition, with 
almost indefinite powers of expansion and a faculty of lay- 
ing hold of the new generations of men that come up as 
a still existent fact. Such a personality, to draw about 
it the friendly adherence of those who have never known 
its living exercise, was Dr. Dewey’s. There is something 
familiar as well as weighty in his approach. The charm of 
his presence does not put you at a distance, but causes you 
to draw near, to really love as well as to admire the man. 
It is as if you had seen, known, felt with him. This is 
something, the illusive personal element, which does not go 
with his literary work, except so far as it is a part of the 
man himself. It is partly in his works, but it is more above, 
behind them, and is largely the element that will keep them 
afloat when their literary quality comes into question. For, 
great and inspiring as I must rate the published writings of 
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Dr. Dewey, it is certain that they do not and cannot meas- 
ure the man. There was something in him of native rugged 
force, the fire and effectiveness of genius, which can never 
be stereotyped. Hints and glimpses there are every now 
and then of this glow of conviction, this grandeur and self- 
forgetfulness of utterance; but, for the most part, his pub- 
lished writings emphasize the loss, fully as much as they 
show forth the fact, of his distinctive personal power and 
charm. Structurally, they are open to criticism, for they are 
always direct and urgent appeals; but, whatever they lose 
in artistic finish, they gain in stimulating quality. They are 
tonic and bracing to the moral nature, and infuse a sort of 
world-wide comprehensiveness into our view of the universe. 
I know of no one in the pulpit who has had such large, 
sweeping outlook into the world of fact, allusion, experi- 
ence, and who has made finer use of the common material 
which lies about us waiting but a sensitive eye and vigorous 
touch to make it yield a vast fund of suggestiveness. He 
did not seem to take the great problems of life which con- 
fronted his mind into the study so much as out into the 
world of men and nature. Traces there are of the student 
in all his work, but he seems to subordinate books to the 
authority of nature and experience. One feels in his “ Prob- 
lem of Human Destiny” as if the writer were summoning all 
the universe to his help. The issue is one in which all 
things have a bearing and an almost equal interest. He 
reasons from the thing to the idea it typifies, and his illus- 
tration will commonly smack of the soil. Evidently, farmers 
had taught him much as well as professors, and his unaffected 
love of the country had given him many resources not to be 
found in the books. 

Above all, Dr. Dewey was the Preacher,— in many respects 
perhaps the greatest preacher the liberal faith has ever had. 
This was his aim and ambition, and our acknowledgment of 
the result need not be otherwise than hearty and grateful. 
The signal service which he rendered the cause of preaching 
should not go unrecorded, when we consider that he did 
more than almost any other to adapt preaching to modern 
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demands and to save it from threatening disrepute at a very 
critical time of transition in its history. The fixed, perfunc- 
tory standards of pulpit work then in vogue must have 
brought his own fresh, breezy methods of address in their 
beginnings to the instant test of boldness. He dared to go 
outside the ruts and traditions of professional treatment. 
Another and nearer line of topics engaged his attention. 
His subject was as broad and universal as the want of 
human nature itself. To present the simple but yet press- 
ing questions of life; to speak out of the widest possible 
generalization ; to be fearless and familiar in the treatment 
of topics of every-day doubt and trouble, was the task he 
proposed to himself, and consistently carried out. One can 
almost feel, in reading his sermons to-day, the subtle atmos- 
phere of distrust and opposition they must have encountered 
for a time at least in many minds, and imagine the sense of 
uncertainty as to their reception with which many of them 
must have been spoken. And that the response was really 
so generous and appreciative only indicated the poverty 
and hunger of the time. 

The church idea of preaching, with its authoritative and 
saving utterance, was now losing its hold. The new life of 
the country, developing with a tremendous insistence on the 
practical, was everywhere secularizing the tendencies of 
thought and making strange havoc with professional dignity 
and influence. Dewey was, however, fortunate in being 
able to see beneath all this the elements which are perma- 
nent and essential in the civilization of every time, and to 
address himself at once to the fixed factors in the problem. 
However it might be with technical religion, life was always 
interesting and impressive. Though priestly sanction no 
longer carried its accustomed weight, the voice of direct, 
manly appeal out of a full mind and heart never sounded 
with fresher effectiveness. This loosening hold of the pul- 
pit only called for a transference of emphasis: the voice of 
experience would speak the louder, when waning institu- 
tional supremacy should at last let the heart be heard. The 
wonderful stimulation of activity everywhere else made a 
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new demand here in the church. A live, constructive, 
progressive age was waiting for a live word. Traditional 
methods had now left place for the prevalence of the life 
idea of preaching. 

Dewey was the pioneer of practical preaching. That 
which the Church had thus far antagonized he brought into 
repute and helpfulness. He was the first to demonstrate 
the possible influence of the pulpit in its direct appeal to 
active men of affairs. He addressed himself to secular con- 
cerns with the deliberate purpose of dignifying the humblest 
of human pursuits, but he did more than this. His sympa- 
thies were with life in all its varied spheres of exercise ; and, 
if he had much to say of religion, it was simply because he 
regarded it as the highest expression of that life which 
might everywhere be interesting and good. The sugges- 
tions and inspiration of his theme met him at every turn, 
and his own mind and heart-were quick to respond. His 
aim was to penetrate the surface, to sound the depths, 
and find the beauty and consolation of simple things. He 
could well assert that his “great business with life was so 
to read the book of its teaching’; to find that life is not 
the doing of drudgeries, but the hearing of oracles.” And 
the result was that none listened more attentively than 
men of business, those who had no special leaning to the 
institution and profession of religion. He suited equally 
the Quaker quietude of New Bedford and the metropolitan 
push of New York; for no one knew better than he that 
the problem of life is at heart everywhere the same. He 
never fell into the common ecclesiastical error of making 
life a means to religion. Religion was the means, life the 
end. Technical theology and the church were with him 
subsidiary to the simple vital needs of the heart and home. 
He made more of the man than of the institution. 

Life had been held by the preachers to be wrong and 
essentially evil. The antidote they proposed was religion. 
Dewey made his counter-claim, that it was religion that was 
false and superficiai, and the antidote with him was life. 
On every hand, it was asserted that the world had not 
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enough religion; but he replied that the difficulty was not 
here. Its real need was not of more religion, but of more 
life. Job appears to have been his favorite book of study 
and suggestion for quite a period of his ministry,— Job, the 
book of Life, the plain, unvarnished statement of man’s 
every-day need, the book of experience that faces doubt and 
suffering, and grapples manfully with the universal human 
problem. On Job for the most part is built up that great 
series of sermons on life and human nature. Job furnishes 
many of the texts, and starts most of the questions. Job 
represents humanity in its unsophisticated relations to the 
truth; and, as it is with the humanities rather than with 
divinities and theologies that Dewey has principally to do, 
one can feel instinctively the stimulus there must have 
been in the story for one of his large sympathies with the 
life so represented. Job is the questioner, the hungry in- 
quirer, the wide-eyed wonderer who looks out into the great 
world of fact and experience with a doubt as big as sorrow 
and a longing as quick and keen as life. 

And, indeed, the lectures on the “Problem of Human 
Destiny” are only a later elaboration of the answer Dewey 
wrought out in his earlier sermons. They restate, amplify, 
and enforce from maturer thought and wider reading the 
instinctive position of his youth. They are broad and 
optimistic, but eminently logical, and calm with the con- 
sciousness of a vast array of facts to rest upon. The thing 
evidently needed to be done, and as yet no one had touched 
precisely this field. The need was waiting and always will 
wait for one of just his fine equipment for a task requiring 
at once delicacy and strength. His treatment of the broad 
subject is manly, direct, and to the point. He does not 
yield to the temptation to be abstract and metaphysical by 
the way, but keeps resolutely to the plain, practical course 
he has marked out for himself. One escapes the involution 
and ambiguity common to such discussions; and whether it 
be in the ordinary relations of man to nature and society, 
or his higher relations to the ideal and spiritual, the thought 
is equally vigorous and suggestive. It is difficult to con- 
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ceive of any serious-minded person’s failing to derive sat- 
isfaction and comfort from his reasoning. And all the 
more because these are lectures in form, and not sermons, 
spoken ex cathedra and without pulpit affectation,—a direct 
and every-day sort of summons to thinking and inquiring 
men of every school or, even more, of no school at all. In 
spite of the fact that the last few do not quite keep up the 
fresh interest of the first part of the series, one cannot 
help feeling that these lectures are destined to find a per- 
manent place among the great discussions of the problem 
of life. 

The lectures are also interesting as a later and fuller ex- 
ponent of what Dr. Dewey tried to do throughout his entire 
pulpit work. He was not only the great preacher, but he 
was the preacher of great subjects. His pioneer work was 
not altogether in the sphere of the practical, but also along 
this line of serial sermonizing. The method was largely his 
own and original. He rarely stopped with a subject and 
considered its relations in and to itself; but his mind looked 
ahead, and grasped wide and comprehensive views of sub- 
jects as related to each other and. as parts of a living whole. 
His outlook was large, his work organic. He dallied little 
in the catchy incident or graphic picture of passing Biblical 
detail, but swept on to the grander view of thoughts and 
principles in procession. There is little of lyric sweetness 
in his sermons, but a certain epic quality of grasp and range 
which stamps them as peculiarly hisown. He does not pause 
for minor bits of beauty by the way, but is always anxious 
about the end so clearly kept in view. Literary art he sac- 
rifices to the spiritual aim. Never losing sight of the whole, 
each discourse is a graded step in the steadily advancing 
logic that is to bring the ideal. His is the method of con- 
secutive, systematic pulpit work, which contemplates a plan 
and takes comprehensive views of great lines of thought. 
Preaching is with him constructive and premeditated, and 
has no part in the ordinary haphazard of pulpit effusion. In 
the light of this uncommon grasp and thoroughness, the 
remarkable staying quality of his work is not difficult to 
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understand ; nor is it strange that, under his large estimate, 
the field of possible pulpit influence widens upon our view. 
Yet Dr. Dewey carefully stands aside from the dangers of 
this method which has since come more and more into vogue. 
He never sacrifices direct and present effect to prospective 
literary ends,— he never makes books over the backs of his 
congregation ; but each discourse is, what every true sermon 
must be, an organic unity, the only and all-important 
thought of the moment. His most rounded piece of work 
where he really feels himself free from this restriction is 
rather a course of lectures than a series of sermons. 

The selection of the theme for this his most mature and 
satisfactory effort is significant. It is the Problem of Human 
Destiny that interests him, and no mere theological query as 
to the prospects of salvation in another world. He would 
broaden our outlook into the great field of current life, with 
its complications of struggle, doubt, and hope. Virtue he 
treats with a simplicity which affects nothing of the profes- 
sional, but goes directly to the heart of universal law and 
the every-day effect. He is a remarkable instance of the 
union of ethical strength with spiritual insight. His hold 
upon the moral motive is firm, and his religious impulse 
equally fine and sure. With all his clearness of vision and 
feeling, one is always conscious of the insatiable demand 
upon the intellect which he is making in every process and 
appeal. And he is withal so brave and sunny, so grounded 
in the saving blessedness of right, and so in sympathy with 
the facts and laws of the universe, that there is always some- 
thing tonic and inspiring in his very approach. He is truly 
great in this,— that he never falls below that mark of moral 
sanity which distinguishes enduring character and influence. 
He has only rebuke for the morbid, sickly pessimism of the 
pulpit. Although himself a sufferer, his constitution is 
never anything but sound. Above all, his thought, his faith 
and conviction, are never tainted by the too common nerve- 
lessness of the professional point of view. One finds no 
trace of ministerial dyspepsia or invalidism in his utterance. 
Everywhere are the native vigor and sweet wholesomeness 
that were a part of his life. There is something healthful 
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and magnetic in his touch upon the weak and tender spots 
of life. His breezy faith in life, although based upon fact, 
is also experimental. His belief in man has faced the last 
word that can be urged against the essential dignity and 
worth of human nature, but it is easy to see that with such 
men as he the final certainty of conviction is sure to come. 
There is a distinct charm in all this; and the act of confi- 
dence is not without its heroic quality, when we consider the 
almost utter lack of faith in human nature at the beginning 
of his ministry and the almost unconscious atmosphere of 
doubt and gloom which still remained as the lingering influ- 
ence of rampant Calvinism. The too common belittlement 
of life was beyond the toleration of a culture so profound, so 
robust as his. 

One cannot help rejoicing that Dr. Dewey’s days were 
prolonged to the full demonstration of a faith so sane and 
sweet. There is something wonderfully fine and reassuring 
in the spirit with which he accepted that long-enforced iso- 
lation of later years, after such vivid proofs of his imme- 
diate power over men, and while yet bodily health was 
intact and his interest in active life unabated. It is one 
thing to watch the assertions of genius when the crowd is 
by to attest its admiration and responsiveness; but the real 
test comes in the hungry silence that sometimes follows, 
when the human presence is withdrawn, and the only honor 
is in patient self-repression. The crowded years of work in 
New Bedford and New York are interesting and impressive, 
but one loves to linger over the last thirty years of Dr. 
Dewey’s life for a certain deep and calm assurance of the 
spirit which the more prosperous part of his career cannot 
quite give. When the man of conscious power, with the life- 
long habit of personal influence fixed upon him, consented to 
be ignored and forgotten without losing either his interest in 
others or his cheerfulness in living, we seem to have reached 
the highest possible point of his influence upon our lives. 
One even confesses to a little feeling of veneration for the 
quiet spot he made the shrine of so much solitary thought 
and hopeful self-abnegation. It has already become instinct- 
ive with some of us to think of Sheffield as one of those 
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places set apart to that highest of all possible fruitions, 
which Matthew Arnold so beautifully attributes to Emerson, 
“ happiness in the spirit.” 

With a nature grandly in earnest, yet almost boyish in 
its playful abandonment and persistent hope, Dr. Dewey 
rounded out a life which, upon the whole, we must call 
remarkably fortunate. The very strength and beauty of it 
often lies in the fact that out of such simple elements he 
was able to organize so forceful and happy a result. The 
annals of the pulpit can hardly furnish a more genuine and 
unaffected spirit than his, while few men have exerted an 
influence more uniformly healthful and stimulating. An 
eminently devout soul, there was so little of the pietist about 
him that professional constraints and expectations were irk- 
some to a nature that must be natural and spontaneous or 
nothing. Always more a man than a minister, his manliness 
was yet ever unaffectedly spiritual. His religion was un- 
‘questionably religious, even while it smacked of the solid 
foundation which all things, even the spiritual, must have 
in the soil of fact. He belongs here, not so much to a 
school that is passing away, as to one that is surely coming, 
—a school of fearless, reverent questioners, whose devout 
investigations will be in the line alike of scientific fact and 
spiritual experience. Such a school stands already on the 
threshold of our ministry, and is knocking at its very gates. 
There can be no better influence for the younger generation 
of our preachers than the life and works of Dr, Dewey. 
His understanding of the trials, doubts, and temptations 
peculiar to young men is sure; and the vein of sympathy 
for their necessities which runs through his writings is fine 
and helpful. He talks about human weakness and passion, 
not like an analyst, but like a live man, whose strength of 
character is vitally related to the struggles of brother men. 
He puts no professional finger on the gaping wounds of soci- 
ety, but, as it were, ministers to them out of his own hurt. 
His personality and his word alike are, in this respect, fitted 
for a work of influence which, we may safely feel, is but as 
yet begun. 

Epwarp F. HAYwArb. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF OUR FAITH. 


The objection is sometimes urged that our modern relig- 
ion lacks authority. This modern religion, it is said, leaves 
every one to think as he pleases. It has nothing assertive 
to bind men’s belief. When the late endowment of the 
Cambridge Divinity School was made, we heard this ob- 
jection. The Cambridge school represented the modern 
thought of theology. But where is the authority of this 
new theology? it was asked. One has to meet this suspi- 
cious feeling not merely among objectors to the modern 
faith. There is a dim apprehension also among many in 
our liberal churches that the old faith had more authority 
than we have. There is sometimes a little half-conscious 
envy of those churches which are supposed to have plenty 
of authority. 

Now, this objection, if true, is very serious. Religion, so 
far as we can trace it back, has always rested upon some 
sort of authority. This was the notion in pagan times. 
This was the old Hebrew thought,— that, in certain favored 
tithes, certain chosen men—Abraham, Moses, Samuel — 
had had direct mission of God. So of the later thought 
of the authority of a church whose councils or popes could 
not err. Their decrees bound men, showed them what to 
believe, made God and heaven and the ways thereto certain 
as demonstration. So also of the great Protestant doctrine 
of the authority of the Bible. Thus, in some form, the 
world has always been used to the idea of religious author- 
ity. It would be, therefore, a very great break, if, from 
many centuries of religions, hoary with authority, the world 
were to emerge into a religion which had no authority. 

Besides, the world needs authority for its religion. What- 
ever you may please to think of select individuals, rich in 
their circumstances, education, thought, and experience, the 
great mass of men, certainly at present, and presumably for 
as long as we can foresee, want an authority for their religion. 
They have not time, means, ability, nor sufficient earnest- 
ness to work out and demonstrate religious ideas. Who 
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has never felt this need of authority? Who has never 
longed after sure, definite, irrefutable knowledge of God 
and the possibilities of the hereafter! Or who, again, has 
not been made glad, as though a great hunger had been met, 
when, as he looked for some religious authority, he has 
seemed to find it? 

We have been speaking of authority in religion. What 
do we mean? The comparison which people made between 
Jesus and the scribes illustrates our meaning. Jesus taught, 
people said, like one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. Now, it is very significant that the scribes were 
precisely the people in Jesus’ time who thought themselves 
and were thought by others to have authority. They were 
the regular, authorized teachers of the traditional religion. 
They were the men out of all the Hebrew nation who were 
supposed to rest upon the certain authority of the ancient 
revelations. And yet, somehow, these scribes, teaching from 
authority, did not move people. You can seem to hear 
them expounding their texts. They proved their points, 
but they did not convince you. They professed to be cer- 
tain of God, but they did not make God seem real. Some 
of them reasoned about immortality, but the Sadducees had 
their doubts just the same. The teaching of the scribes 
was second-hand. That was the trouble with it. They 
told you of others long ago who, they said, had seen God ; 
but they had not seen God themselves. And men were 
dying to know some one who had seen God. 

On the contrary, Jesus was the man who had not any 
traditional authority. He did not depend upon what the 
ancient books said. He was not a graduate of the regular 
established divinity schools, where they taught authority. 
Conservative people were suspicious about him. There 
were the scribes, they said, who knew all that was need- 
ful. And yet people poured out to hear Jesus. Without 
the ancient books, he laid down the laws of the holy life; 
and you who listened knew while he spoke that it was the 
most real life. He spoke of God without demonstration or 
proof-texts, till he made your nerves tingle with the sense 
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that God was near. He told of the immortal hope. He did 
not prove it, he did not go back to the miracles of Elijah for 
it,— that was the way the scribes taught; but it simply 
grew out of the eternal fact, which you felt as you heard 
him, that you and he were the children of God, who was 
God not of death, but of life. 

What now gave Jesus this authority? What could he 
have known of religion which the ccribes did not know? 
Every one is familiar with the artificial answers which have 
been made to this question. Jesus, it is said, before this 
life here, had lived in heaven, and therefore brought with 
him the things of which he taught, or Jesus, it is said, be- 
sides being a man, was also God. 

On the contrary there was nothing essential which Jesus 
taught which, in some form, had not been taught by men be- 
fore. The cardinal ethical principles, the most concise form 
of the Golden Rule, the doctrine of self-sacrifice and forgive- 
ness, the reality of God, the secret of peace, the ancient hope 
of immortality, even his figures and metaphors, were either in 
the familiar Hebrew books on which Jesus had been brought 
up or in the thought of his generation. Wonderful as we 
deem Jesus’ teaching, its wonder was not its novelty or 
originality, but rather its clearness, its vigor, his fresh, 
strong, spiritual treatmeut of it. You ask, then, Jesus’ 
authority? Ask rather the authority of that earlier, un- 
known writer, who first put into words, hundreds of years 
before, that sublime command,—* Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Ask rather how Newton knew the law of 
gravitation. Because it grew out of the facts and matched 
the facts, and it had therefore only to be seen to certify 
itself. So with the Golden Rule. So with all Jesus’ teach- 
ings. They did not need a voice from the sky or an angel 
to reveal them. 

Jesus, in fact, was like one who stands on a hill while 
the fog covers the valley. The man on the hill sees sky 
and sun and distant reaches of view. The men below see 
nothing but the ground underneath and the fog. There are 
men in the fog who carry maps and compasses, and profess 
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to tell you where to go. They claim authority for their 
maps and compasses. They tell you what famous survey- 
ors drew the maps and laid out their roads. They boast of 
the infallible accuracy of their compasses. These men in 
the fog with the maps are the scribes. They do not profess 
to tell what they see, but only what some one else saw. 
Real authority on the contrary is simply light and sight. 

You remember the story how,in the famous retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon, after the weary 
march through the wilderness, men in the advance climbed 
a hill where they first came in sight of the Euxine. You 
recall the cry that rang out and down through the strag- 
gling columns, “ Thalassa! thalassa!” “The sea! the sea!” 
and the ring of the shout of the men who saw for them- 
selves almost made other men see. Map and compasses, if 
they had had them, gave way now to the first-hand author- 
ity of sight. 

There is something more in authority, however, than the 
sight of the men who stand on the hill. The men strug- 
gling in the fog or beating their way through the under- 
brush could see, too, if they were on the top of the hill. 
Authority is thus that which makes others see. This was 
the secret of Jesus’ influence. It was not a man standing 
on an inaccessible height to tell what he saw of sky and 
stars to men who had to stay in the dark. It was a man 
who also brought you up where he stood, and made you see 
with him. Others had read the Golden Rule: he made it 
flash before your eyes. Indeed, it was always a surprise to 
Jesus that every one did not see, too: so far was he from 
arrogating exceptional authority for himself. This second 
side of authority — men’s apprehension of it — is as important 
as the other. For there certainly would not be any religion 
or morality either, if, when some one had spoken with 
authority, saying, “I see,” others were not able to answer 
back, “ We see, too.” So that, if the authority of Jesus is 
wonderful, which gets its direct sight of truth, this respon- 
sive authority in common men is equally divine, and almost 
as wonderful, which sees in sympathy, which, when Jesus 
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says, “ Duty,” answers, “I ought”; when Jesus affirms God, 
straightway believes; when Jesus is assured of immortality, 
hopes with him. 

We have been speaking of Jesus all along, because he is 
illustrative or typical of the kind of authority which we 
want. Because when you have seen what Jesus’ authority 
was, you can then grapple directly with the authority which 
modern religion demands. We are making a great mistake, 
however, if we are singling out religion from all other 
things as needing authority. The truth is that authority in 
religion is of the same nature and follows the same princi- 
ples as in agriculture, chemistry, astronomy, or art. Most 
men can know little of these subjects for themselves, or at 
first hand. They cannot be original thinkers or investiga- 
tors. They have to depend for their ideas upon authority. 
There are those who collect the authorities in astronomy, 
for instance, and teach or compile text-books. They need 
not be astronomers themselves. They may never have seen 
a star through a telescope. They may be useful. The 
scribes were useful. The people who carried the maps of 
other men’s surveying were useful. But the authority of 
such scribes is second-hand. Suppose, now, a real, living 
astronomer teaches you; tells you of rings and moons, 
double stars and nebule, which he has watched by the 
hour; tells you of gigantic distances, and how he has cal- 
culated them; tells you of the play of elements —iron and 
hydrogen — in the sun whose flames he has analyzed. Sup- 
pose he takes you with him into his observatory, and shows 
you what he sees. This is authority, equally convincing in 
astronomy as in religion, equally necessary, too, if you 
would not only know, but, as we say, realize what you 
know. This authority has its two sides also: the one, 
active and persuasive, of the man who lives in the observa- 
tory; the other, receptive and responsive, of the ordinary 
man, who also has it in him to live in an observatory, or else 
he could know nothing of the subjects which the observa- 
tory serves. 


One sees now what the only difference is between the 
5 
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selected men, who furnish authority and set others to seeing, 
and the ordinary men, who need authority to be made to 
see. The difference is only in degree of light, and there- 
fore of sight. To have authority is to have plenty of light. 
Thus, Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, had authority. They 
had exactly as much authority as they had amount of sight. 

Moreover, no man, however great, is the sole authority in 
his realm of knowledge. Copernicus was great, but he is 
not adequate. If he had been the only man who had had 
original sight of the evidence of the earth’s motion, if no 
one else had possessed astronomical genius, we might have 
distrusted his arguments. But what moves us is the great 
consensus of authority. All those who know but say the 
same thing. 

Thus everywhere there is a great accumulated mass of 
authority on farming, on shipping, on all the sciences. It is 
not infallible. It is not perfectly consistent nor complete. 
It is not free from errors. There are loose threads yet to 
be gathered. There are gaps and breaks here and there. 
Under the most exact science there are necessary assump- 
tions where science touches on the realm of mystery. Nev- 
ertheless, essentially, every one who looks for authority finds 
it. The general principles are sufficiently certain. There 
is a vast consensus of those who say, “I see.” They help 
you to see. You have not to go in the dark. You cannot 
believe as you please. Their authority compels you, at 
least, in certain great general directions. 

Now, there was a beautiful old notion about the origin 
of all this authority. A god had taught it to men, it was 
said. A god had taught the early men agriculture. A god- 
dess, Ceres, had given them wheat. The beneficent Bac- 
chus had planted the vine. A fostering god presided over 
their trades. Vulcan had been the first authority in the 
working of metals. For it was not, in the ancient thought, 
religion alone which had needed the teaching of God. In- 
vention and handicraft were also the divine inspiration. 
Everything noble, beautiful, grand,— the conception of the 
temple, and the choice embroidered hangings and carving 
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which ornamented the temple,—came of God. Revelation 
thus touched the whole compass of life. 

The old idea held a truth. We are getting back to it 
again. As the flowers and fruits, the gay plumage, the 
colors of the forests, are the revelation of the Power which 
makes all things to grow, so the wealth of human experi- 
ence, the flowers and fruits of human genius, the firm 
structure of human society, are the gathered revelation of 
the mind of Him who ‘makes the great century tree of 
human life to grow and blossom. The cunning human 
intelligence, the inventor, the genius, only sees what was in 
the mind of God. As we have found, his authority is sight. 
He creates nothing, but only discovers. The old idea, then, 
like the quaint, prophetic sayings of children, was close to 
the fact. The ancients said,“ God spake with his voice, 
and man heard.” We say that God revealed, and man 
sees,— not infallibly: there. the ancients were mistaken. 
He sees more or less accurately, according to the faculty 
of his sight and the degree of light which he has. 

Now, all this takes in the subject of religion as a natural 
part with the rest, instead of throwing suspicion upon relig- 
ion by excluding it to a special realm by itself; for it 
would trouble us to have to think that the authority of 
religion alone was far away in the past. Indeed the false 
claim for religion that its authority — unlike that of every- 
thing else —is in the past, is at the bottom of the modern 
distrust about the miraculous evidences of religion. Mir- 
acles have been called the bells of the universe ringing to 
call the world to hear the truth. But grant, if you please, 
that the bells of the universe rang eighteen hundred years 
ago in Galilee or twenty-seven hundred years ago, when 
‘Elijah was fighting the priests of Baal. What the world 
wants te-day is not the fact that the bells once rang, but 
the sight here and now of the truths which the bells were 
only good at best to summon people to see. That is, it is 
the authority of sight which we want, and not the authority 
of bells which stopped ringing. Or, if indeed the bells 
rang, and the ringing of the bells helped people to see, we 
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are inclined to suspect that we only need to listen closer, 
and we shall hear the eternal bells ringing to-day. 

Let us now, for a moment, see what our highest ideal of 
religious authority is; that is, what we hold to be sufficient 
authority. If in our city there were certain men, the most 
serious and earnest, the most cheerful, the men of fullest 
and heartiest life, of largest experience, the men, in short, 
who most evidently lived on the heights, and therefore saw in 
all directions the farthest,— saw the storms sweeping in and 
the clear skies as well,— if such men as these, when asked 
and what they thought of religion, told us, “ We are sure,” 
“ We see,” “ We believe ” ; if they said, “ We know all doubts 
which men ever felt, and yet we believe,” that would be 
authority. In view of such authority, it would not trouble 
us that certain other men did not see. We should not 
expect certain men to be authorities in religion, as we 
should not go to certain men as authority in art or music. 
For the men of authority in religion must be men who have 
watched human life, not men who have only watched the 
markets; they must be men who have watched life on its 
moral and spiritual side, its relations to love and duty, not 
men who have only studied its physical side. They must 
be men who have not only watched life from the lower 
plane of selfish interest, but who have watched it from the 
vantage-ground of lofty character. 

Suppose now there could be a consensus of authority of 
such men as these, not only in one city, but wherever you 
found such men. Suppose not only that there was a con- 
sensus of the voices of such men in the present, but out 
of every age of the past voices of similar men chanted in 
unison with them the ancient story of religion. You would 
have then something like the dream of the authority of the 
Church universal,— “Quod semper, ubique, ab omnibus,” 
“ What has always been held by all everywhere.” But this 
would be no artificial, ecclesiastical authority, taken by 
votes of councils: it would be natural, simple, and sponta- 
neous, without any division of priests and laymen. It 
would be the authority of all who stood in the light. 
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As we have seen, however, this would not be adequate 
alone. The responsive authority of common men would 
have to be added. Suppose then, as these men spoke to us 
from the heights of religion, that their words touched the 
deepest chords in our hearts, which straightway answered 
back. Suppose at times they carried us up where they 
stood, and made us see, too. This would be the consum- 
mate authority which we desire. We could be content not 
always to see, if, when at our best, we had known what 
sight was, and if other men kept on seeing, when we had to 
descend to the lower level again. 

We have seen the tendency of real authority to point in 
certain general directions, and lay down a few leading prin- 
ciples. On matters of detail, unimportant and unessential, 
authorities differ; so, too,in religion. There are only a 
few things in which authority is essential. Given these 
things, there must be various details on which we do not 
care if authorities differ. No one need to be unhappy, for 
example, if there proved to be no authority for the trinity 
or the date of the last judgment or eternal punishment. 
These things do not touch life here and now. What we 
want to know, on the contrary, is, where duty leads, that a 
God orders the march, that beneficence fills the world, that 
our work and our pain, therefore, count toward the far-off 
result, that a true man’s face has a right to light up with a 
smile in the presence of death; in short, that duty, faith, 
hope, love, life.—these things, though unseen, are eternal. 
Now, it is on precisely these things that we have the kind 
of authority which we have called desirable. As a matter 
of fact, we are approaching this consensus of authority of 
those who stand on the moral and spiritual heights. Chan- 
ning, Parker, Dewey, Bellows, Emerson, Martineau,— these 
names only kindle remembrance of others by the score,— 
thinkers, poets, seers, prophets, the authorities in religion. 
These names are of men, the scouts and pickets, in only a 
single little detachment of the universal Church. They are 
names of men least trammelled by tradition or prejudice, 
fearless where truth might lead. Who ventures to say that 
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we have no modern authority, when such men teach the 
essential truths of religion? It moves us to read Emerson 
or to hear Martineau as it moves us to read Isaiah, some- 
what as it moves us to hear Jesus. The difference between 
the masters is only of degree. For they all speak as though 
with authority the common language of faith, hope, and 
love. 

While we insist upon the present and living authority 
which each generation must furnish, we recognize now the 
value of the written and traditional authority of the past, 
which the scribes compile and read. This is what makes 
the world’s most precious Bibles, its maps and charts. For 
there come days of cloud and storm, when you cannot see. 
Your experience is too small and short. Then you consult 
the charts laid out by the great voyagers long ago. Here 
sailed men in worse storms, and were safe. Here rode at 
anchor in quiet havens ages ago greater ships than yours, 
and never slipped their moorings. Here trade-winds always 
blow. Here are the sailing directions, which no man who 
obeyed ever was wrecked. Thus, the charts carry you 
through the dull and stormy weather, till the sun and the 
eternal stars shine out, and the shores appear, which were 
before the charts, and shall be when, in the fuller light, no 
man shall need charts. 

It follows from what we have said that, so far from hav- 
ing, as some suspect, less religious authority than others, we 
have all that there is. Because we have all the light that 
there is. There is no copyright on truth, which makes it a 
monopoly of any party. There is no high hill where any 
sect or religion can climb and see what others cannot see. 
The secret of Jesus by which he saw was an open secret. 
Neither does assumption of certainty make any more cer- 
tainty than there is. 

We have stated the fact of the growing consensus of 
modern religious authority. It is very significant that this 
holds true in spite of a religious transition, the mightiest 
which the world ever knew, which sometimes people have 
even ventured to call an eclipse of faith. It is precisely 
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while “earthquake shocks are rocking and tempests are 
abroad” that the voice of clearest, most serene and tri- 
umphant faith is heard. When men were looking back for 
the authority of the past, the old, glad words are shouted 
from the advance, “ Thalassa! thalassa!” “The sea! the 
sea!” And still the marshalled generations come on, and 
still always the men of the advance ring out the ever new 
and ever ancient cry. 

Men of the liberal churches, it is a splendid and an ardu- 
ous duty that you put on your poets, your thinkers, the 
teachers of your theological schools, and your ministers. 
You seem to say to them: Provide the fullest equipment, 
and go up to the heights in advance. There watch; face 
the winds of every quarter. Be fearless of nothing, except 
of deceiving us. Tell us then frankly and plainly what you 
see of the eternal things of religion. Tell us not processes, 
but the fruits of your results. We are glad to bring you 
our answer. We see more and more. Every new observa- 
tion makes us more certain. Every question most frankly 
faced brings us closer to God. You, however, the people 
of our churches, make this confident sight possible. It 
is as though you lifted certain men, and held them up. 
Your sight, your instinctive response to all that they see, is 
essential. You moreover furnish authority. Among you 
in every congregation are those whom God gives open vi- 
sion. For the minister has to be sometimes only the scribe 
to report what some of you tell him. Thus, toward the 
grand consensus of modern authority, everything counts,— 
the inheritance of past times, the ancient prayers and exam- 
ples, the stirring words of faith, and all the gathered experi- 
ences of the present. Not a hero’s life, not a widow’s mite, 
a sufferer’s patience, a merchant’s integrity, a workman’s 
faithfulness, the cheerfulness of brave women overcoming 
grief,— nothing is wasted. All these humblest things by the 
myriad are a part of the ceaseless revelation of God, which 
constitutes the world’s authority and establishes its undy- 
ing faith. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF VIRGIL.* 


Of making many Virgils there is no end. The strong 
hold that the Roman poet has had, and still has, upon man- 
kind is sufficiently attested by the fact that almost number- 
less of his devotees have attempted to render the whole or 
parts of his poems into their vernacular. The latest aspir- 
ant to Virgilian fame — unless, indeed, a translation or two 
has been issued within the last six weeks or so —is Mr. John 
Augustine Wilstach (counsellor-at-law). The work he pre- 
sents to the public is one of considerable pretensions. It is 
not merely a translation and nothing more, for we find first 
an essay of over seventy pages upon “ The Virgilians,” by 
which term is meant “all those scholars... who by their 
labors, their learning, or their genius, have contributed to 
perpetuate or illustrate the works of our author.” Then 
follows a series of six tables, entitled respectively “The 
Table of Speeches,” “The Table of Similes,” “The Table 
of Fate Lines,” “The Table of Imperfect Lines,” “The 
Table of Ignorings,’ and “The Table of New Readings.” 
By “ignorings,” he means omissions of words, phrases, or 
lines, made by some of the prominent translators. By “new 
readings,” he means new interpretations of his own. A 
short account of the minor poems precedes the translation 
in full of the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Mneid. 
Copious foot-notes accompany the translation, giving com- 
ments of all sorts upon the text, with frequent variorum 
and comparative readings. The method of numbering the 
lines is, we believe, unique in works of this kind, the num- 
bers of the Latin text being given without regard to the 
actual number of lines in the translation. Such a method, 
or some equivalent of it, affords great help to one who 
wishes to compare line by line the translation with the 
original. 

In the essay on “ The Virgilians,” after a rapid account of 
the earliest known manuscripts, followed by a brief mention 
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of the great commentators and critics of the continent, Mr. 
Wilstach passes to the English translators, mentioning the 
most important names (though his list is by no means com- 
plete), with more or less of critical comment. To the trans- 
lators of his “ variorum notes,” he gives more attention than 
to the others. Morris appears to be his favorite among 
them, though he quotes them all quite freely and impar- 
tially. Of Conington he speaks disparagingly, though he 
admits that his poetical translation of the Aneid “ has occa- 
sional charms.” He has seen the text that Conington edited, 
and finds fault because the translation does not always 
follow the text. We can find no evidence that he has any 
knowledge of Conington’s labors as an annotator and critic. 
In a note following the Eclogues, he mentions the names of 
several translators that he omitted from the essay, and here 
he deigns to notice Conington’s prose translation, of which 
he says, “To recommend his task to the public, he pref- 
aces this work with an introductory article, the main points 
in which are an exposition of the grotesqueness and absurd- 
ity of certain metrical versions, like those of Stanihurst and 
Douglas, and the hasty inference thence that prose trans- 
lations will do the public more good than they are likely 
to derive from any metrical versions.” This is an entirely 
erroneous estimate of Conington’s extremely able and inter- 
esting essay on the translation of Virgil, far more exhaust- 
ive, as well as more scholarly, than Wilstach’s. It seems to 
us that Conington’s views are sound. He holds that it takes 
a great poet to translate adequately a great poem, that 
“only a great master can handle blank verse so as to give 
real pleasure to his readers,” and that, on the whole, “ trans- 
lators who despair of imitating Virgil’s diction, and are 
ambitious only of giving his meaning in a pleasing form, may 
. reasonably be content with prose.” These are modest words 
from a man whose poetical translation of the Aneid is one 
of the most attractive and pleasing of all. It is no part of 
our intention to undertake any defence of Conington, but 
only to show that Wilstach either does not appreciate or 
has no knowledge of the great services that the former has 
rendered to Virgilian scholarship. 
6 
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Our author gives a “ History of my Method,” stating with 
almost ludicrous particularity the dates of beginning and fin- 
ishing, the average number of lines per day, and other trivial 
matter of more interest to himself than to any one else ; 
and it is not worth our while to dwell upon it further than 
to say that, if his performance comes anywhere near his 
promise, it cannot fall short of attaining a high degree of 
excellence. We may mention here the rearrangement of the 
Eclogues, by which they are grouped with some more refer- 
ence to their subjects than in the common order. The 
names of three are changed,—Silenus to Varus, Pharma- 
ceutria to Enchantress, and Gallus to Lycoris. Titles are 
given to the several books of the Georgics and Aneid,— to 
the former, Crops, Fruits, Stock, Bees; to the latter, Juno, 
Troy, The Sea, Dido, ete. 

The notes, scattered copiously through the work, embrace, 
as already stated, variorum readings, as well as .compara- 
tive readings from earlier poets whom Virgil imitated and 
from later poets who imitated him. Further, there are notes 
of all sorts relevant and irrelevant. There are certain pet 
notes, so to call them, which the author repeats and rings 
the changes upon usque ad nauseam. For instance, he 
cannot forgive the translators for rendering aes “ brass.” 
Accordingly, over and over again, more than twenty times 
by actual count, we are informed that aes means “ bronze,” 
a scientific fact that any school-boy would be ashamed not 
to know; and yet Mr. Wilstach herein appears to think 
that he has made a discovery, and sets himself above other 
“ Virgilians ” in consequence. He has also pet renderings 
that he likes to call special attention to in the notes. He is 
particularly proud of the translation “nip” for carpere, a 
good translation now and then, but let us see how Mr. Wil- 
stach lets his pride and vanity carry him to ridiculous 
lengths in the use of this word. Not only does he use it of 
sheep or cattle browsing, as in carpere herbam, gramen, and 
the like, but of maidens spinning wool: as, “ Around her 
nipped Milesian fleeces Nymphs” (vellera carpebant), “ The 
maids who nip their nightly dole of wool” (carpentes pensa). 
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Mollis carpere somnos is rendered “to nip sweet sleep” ; 
earpebat quietam, “the peaceful sleep was nipping”; aert 
earpere prata fuga, “in keen flight the meadows nip.” Here 
are some of his remarks: “ Carpeo (sic), no word a greater 
favorite with Virgil”; “ Carpeo, the word, in its simple 
meaning, so dear to. Virgil,” etc.; “One of Virgil’s favorite 
words”; “ Carpeo is a word distinctively Virgilian.” Carpe 
viam is translated “press thy way,” but a foot-note gravely 
informs us that “the homely phrase of Virgil would author- 
ize us to say, ‘ but now do nip thy way.’” 

An instance of the way in which Mr. Wilstach runs off 
into matters irrelevant is found in his comment on the pas- 
sage wherein is described the entrance of the wooden horse 
into Troy. He says: “It is observable that the line so 
translated is 240. These figures (2:40), in the annals of the 
turf, for a long time indicated the maximum of trotting 
speed.” Then he goes on to give the achievements of Maud 
S., Flora Temple, and Goldsmith Maid. What is the man 
thinking of? And what shall we think of the good taste, 
not to say delicacy of feeling, displayed in introducing, as 
he does in a long note, a eulogy upon his wife, who died 
“just at the point in the translation where Palinurus prays 
to be admitted to quiet rest in the tomb”? After all, there 
is much in these notes that is highly entertaining, occasion- 
ally something instructive ; and we must confess that, in our 
own case, they have frequently afforded us a pleasant relief 
from the dreariness of much of the text. 

What purpose does Mr. Wilstach think is served by this 
table of “ignorings,” the number of which is counted up 
with great scrupulousness? Is it to throw discredit on all 
previous translators, or to show simply that a complete 
rendering of Virgil in verse is a very difficult matter? 
It would be uncharitable to suppose that it is to divert the 
reader’s attention from his own “ ignorings”; for, although 
he throws a good many stones, truth compels us to state that 
he lives in a glass house himself. One would think that, 
after having made a parade of others’ “ignorings,” he would 
be exceedingly cautious about committing such faults him- 
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self, if, indeed, they are always faults. While we may 
admit that, on the whole, he gives a tolerably complete and 
faithful rendering, when he understands the original, he 
does, nevertheless, “ignore” frequently. In the first fifty- 
two lines of the first book of the neid, for instance, we 
find nine “ignorings,” as follows: volvere, 1.9; adire, 10; 
terris magis omnibus unam, 15; prima, 24; saevi dolores, 25; 
rapti, 28; Ajacis, 41; nimborum in patriam, 51; and vasto, 
52. In Ain. I. 388, an “ignoring” strikes our attention, 
that oftauras vitalis carpis,—carpis, that word “so dear to 
Virgil.” Why didn’t he say, “thou who nippest the vital 
air”? «Again we ask, What is this table for? Why this 
careful enumeration? If the list is to have any particular 
value, should it not be exhaustive? Should not all the 
“ Virgilians” be included, and not merely those that Mr. 
Wilstach happens to have at his elbow? When he pro- 
claims that “ Conington ignores,” he refers to Conington’s 
poetical version of the Auneid. He makes no reference, we 
believe, except the one already noted, to Conington’s prose 
translation of the complete works, perhaps because he could 
not find in it “ ignorings” enough to serve his turn. In one 
instance, where he makes a great parade of a “new read- 
ing” (Ain. X. 495), saying, “In the interest of impartial 
criticism, I am compelled to record that all the Virgilians 
ignore this homely and expressive phrase,” etc., he simply 
did not look far enough. Wheeler (London, 1853) uses 
the very “ Americanism ” in question. 

Let us pass now to the table of “ New Readings,” or new 
interpretations. Of some of them it may be said that they 
show much more ingenuity than scholarship; of some, that 
they are worth consideration; and of others, that they do 
not amount to much any way. Two or three specimens will 
certainly be interesting to those of our readers who have 
followed us thus far. In the Palemon, |. 70, occurs this 
passage : — 

.. “ Puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decem misi.” 
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“Ten golden apples from my orchard picked 
T sent my shepherd boy.” 


His defence of the “new reading” is worth quoting verba- 
tim et literatim et punctuatim, to show his method of treat- 
ing such questions: “I have preferred to place the boy, 
rather than the apple-tree,in the woods. The adjective 
‘sylvestri’ may be either in the ablative, agreeing with 
arbore, or in the dative, agreeing with puero, and it is nearer 
to the boy than to the tree. Therefore I make here, in 
place of the usual translation, a new reading. I am inclined 
to think, too, that lecta was originally lecto (sic), agreeing 
with arbore, a choice tree. It has passed into a proverb that 
good fruits may come from ‘ wild boys,’ but it yet remains 
to be known that choice apples can be picked from forest 
trees.” Comment is unnecessary, but we must call attention 


to the profundity of the argument, “ Sylvestri is nearer the 
boy than the tree,’ and to the accuracy of scholarship dis- 


played in the suggestion that lecta ought to be lecto so as to 
agree with arbore ! 

Here is another “ new onion of a very extraordinary 
character. It occurs in Georg. IV. 454. The phrase is 
“magna luis commissa” ; the translation, “ And no less than 
a mighty pestilence foul Is this that thou hast done.” The 
comment runs as follows: “ wis is more than a crime, it 
is a pestilence. ... Zwis is ignored by all the translators. 
Mine is a new reading. The art of Virgil in this passage 
is remarkable. He puts in the mouth of the struggling and 
indignant Proteus incoherent, excessive, and even absurd 
expressions. The angry God (sic) accuses a mortal of hav- 
ing committed a pestilence.’ Mr. Wilstach, it will be seen, 
regards luis as a noun, another form of wes, and it has been 
so regarded before, as Conington notes; but the joke of it 
is that he does not seem to know that luis is, or may be, 
a verb,— certainly, he fails to see that his “ Virgilians” so 
regarded it. Lee and Lonsdale translate, “ Great are the 
crimes you expiate,” and similarly do others. 
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Another “ new reading” occurs in An. IT. 442: — 


“ Haerent parietibus scalae, postisque sub ipsos 
Nituntur gradibus.” ... 


“’*Gainst walls the ladders lean, 
And on their steps, fearless of foes, they mount.” 


Wilstach’s argument in favor of this interpretation is too 
long to quote. The substance of it is found in this state- 
ment: ** Postes’ I construe to be the men posted above, not 
the door-posts of the building below.” He does not attempt 
to show that Virgil or anybody else ever used postes in the 
sense of “men posted.” That is not his style of scholarship. 
He has his own way of deciding all such questions. The 
usual methods of scholars he “ignores.” 

Mr.’ Wilstach has coined a few new words. The one he 
seems proudest of is “ ultraly,” a translation of ultro. Sev- 
eral times he calls special attention to it. We mention but 
one more, “ addense.” 

In the course of our reading, we had marked several in- 
stances where the metre would seem to require such accents 
as these: I’ulus, An. I. 557; Troi‘lus, An. I. 474; Iphi’tus, 
En. Il. 436; Pol’ites, Ain. II. 526; Sal’moneus, An. VI. 
585; Spolia op‘ima, Ain. X. 449; but we gave up this sort 
of petty criticism, when we came across Neoptole’mus, and 
read the following note: “ The usual pronunciation of Neop- 
tolemus is pompous and difficult, and I have preferred the 
easier and less ambitious one of Neoptole’mus.” The critic 
has no more to say about accent. 

Here is a specimen batch of blunders or misprints (?) 
that may perhaps be corrected in another edition: “ Oron- 
teus,” Ain. I. 220 (for Orontes); “ Lycas,” ib., 222 (for 
Lycus); “ Epytis’ son,” Ain. V. 547 (for Epytus’); “there, 
as he lays,” Ain. VI. 418; “ wreaths not far off laying,” Ecl. 
V. 15; “we in the bowers . . . would lay,” Ecl. X. 41; 
“ basket-fulls,” Ecl. VIII. 46; “herbs of mingled dies,” ib., 
49; “O Tydeus,” An. I. 97 (for Tydides). 

Thus far we have dealt mostly with the claims of our 
author as a “ Virgilian.” We are unable to rank them high. 
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He puts on such a magisterial style of dealing with the text 
and with other translators that he invites attention to many 
of his own defects that might otherwise escape notice. 

But what shall we say of the translation as a whole? 
May we not disregard the follies and idiosyncrasies and 
blunders, the flippant and silly remarks that abound in the 
notes, and the overweening conceit that shines through 
them all, and still find in the translation a work of supe- 
rior merit? Unhappily, we are unable to award it any high 
degree of praise. It must be confessed that we have found 
so much to discredit Mr. Wilstach’s scholarship that our 
faith is somewhat shaken in his ability to give even a faith- 
ful rendering of the original, to say nothing of elegance ; 
and yet, no doubt, he is fairly accurate in general. His 
study of other translators, which he boasts of, would keep 
him from going far astray. He professes to make “ faithful- 
ness to Virgil,” even “at the expense of English elegance,” 
his chief aim. That his translations are often made “at the 
expense of English elegance” is too true. For instance, 
En. LX. 65-68, “ Haud aliter Rutuli,” etc.: — 


“So Turnus: wall and camp close-barred 
On all sides watching, burns his fruitless rage, 
And eat his bones his grief that knows he not 
By methods what he may approach attempt, 
Nor by devices what cut out he may 
The Teucrians locked their valley safe within, 
And pour them forth where equal chance might be.” 


This is a fair specimen of his style, though somewhat more 
awkward in expression than others that might be cited. 
Long translates the passage thus : — 


“So burns the wrath 
Of the Rutulian, as he looks on camp 
And wall: his very marrow thrills with rage. 
How shall he force a breach, or how dislodge 
The covered Trojans from their hold, and drive 
Them to the plain?” 
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Conington thus : — 


“ Thus, while he wall and camp surveys, 
The fire of wrath begins to blaze, 
Grief burns in every vein : 
What way may access best be found 
To dash the Trojans from their mound, 
And fling them on the plain?” 


Wilstach is full of violent and unnecessary inversions. 
One would think, at times, that he regards anastrophe as 
constituting the chief difference between poetry and prose. 
For example: “ Makes force way” (fit via vi), “ And falls 
he the eyes before of parents both,” “* What causes him there 
brought?” ‘The tears his face ran down,” “For drives 
his powerful sword Aineas through the youth up to the 
hilt,” “ The doors within,” ‘“* Whose ribs within.” “ Within ” 
and some other prepositions are almost always postpositive. 

In amplification of Virgil Mr. Wilstach sometimes goes 
to great lengths. For a word he is only too ready to give 
“a whole history.” This tendency, as well as the inverting 
tendency, is to some extent exemplified in the quotation 
given above. The oft-repeated refrain in the eighth Eclogue, 


“ Incipe Mzenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus,” 
is rendered,— 


“ Begin with me, my, luckless pipe, begin 
Menalian verses low and sweet, though sad.” 


This is very pretty, but it looks too much like a sacrifice of 
“faithfulness to Virgil” for “ English elegance.” His ex- 
pansions and dilutions are exceedingly vexatious at times, 
when one is comparing them with the original. And so 
we might go on, but we fear we have wearied our readers 
already. Let us do full justice to Mr. Wilstach as a trans- 
lator. While we cannot find that he ever rises to the height 
of a true poetic fervor, while the faults that we have indi- 
cated are glaring and of frequent occurrence, and while, in 
our opinion, there is little that can be said to charm the 
reader, we have, nevertheless, found many passages that 
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interested us, and sometimes whole pages that we read with 
pleasure. There is considerable smoothness of versification 
in the Eclogues,— more, proportionally, we think, than in 
the Georgics or Aneid. Occasionally happy turns of expres- 
sion and felicitous renderings are to be found throughout 
the work; but we find it hard to select any passage of 
considerable length as pre-eminently worthy of quotation. 
After no little search, we venture to give the description of 
Camilla at the end of the seventh book of the neid, and 
the death of Mezentius at the end of the tenth, as showing 
the translator at his best. And with these we will close: — 


“ And there, besides, came, by the Volscians sent, 
The warrior maid, Camilla. Led she on 
Of knights a band, and squadrons bright with bronze, 
Her hands unused to hold the distaff’s flax 
Or weaver’s basket by Minerva loved, 
But battles hard to suffer, and in speed 
The winds to pass, well trained. For she could fly 
The tops above of tallest wheat, nor harm 
The tender ears, or o’er the sea her path 
Pursue, nor touch with her swift feet the waves. 
Her all the youth from field and threshold poured 
To gaze upon; and stood amazed the crowds 
The mothers made, who made her progress proud 
To see, the while for wonderment dumb their breaths 
They held. What royal honors roll in bars 
Of purple, thought they, o’er her rounded limbs! 
How with a golden clasp she loops her hair ! 
How like a queen her quiver sets her off! 
How conscious seems her war steed of his charge! 
And how her shepherd’s staff of myrtle wood 
Ends in a spear-point, polished for the fight!” 


“ Rushes Aineas forward, and his sword 
Forth from its scabbard draws. And, ‘ Where,’ he asks, 
‘Is fierce Mezentius now? Where is that force 
Of courage terrible which all o’erbore?’ 
To him made answer the Tyrrhenian king, 
So soon as breath came to his body back, 
And he his mind regained : ‘O bitter foe, 
Why chidest thou? Why slay at first with threats ? 
Of slaughter naught do I complain. Not such 
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Into the jaws of war I came. No leagues 

Like this with thee my Lausus made. 

I beg of thee, if aught of grace be due 

To conquered foes, suffer the earth to rest 

Above my bones. I know that round me stand, 
With rankling hatreds, al] my countrymen ranged. 
Oppose, I beg, this wrath, and me a tomb 

Grant next my son.’ Thus doth he speak, and sinks 
Deep in his throat, before his eyes, the sword. 
Flow o’er his armor forth the floods of gore, 

And with them speeds his troubled life away.” 


M. Grant DANTELL. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A QUEEN. 
A SUNDAY EVENING LECTURE. 


I have been moved to speak to you this evening about 
a book you have all heard of, and some no doubt have read, 
touching the life of a woman who by her birthright has no 
equal in the Old World where rank still counts for worth, 
as I suspect it does in this New World also with a good 
many; for dukes and earls, as I make out, are only sour 
grapes to us when we cannot reach them. 

It is a book from the hand and heart of this royal and 
noble lady, and, with another printed some years ago, con- 
tains such a record as can be found nowhere else, so far as 
I know, of a life which, by doom of heaven many say, and 
for good or evil, must be lived 


“In that fierce light which beats upon a throne.” 


It is no hard matter, to be sure, to find out about all you 
want to know, or ought to know, about the majority of those 
royal and noble persons who have worn the crown of Eng- 
land, from Alfred, the good shepherd, as they fondly called 
him, to Victoria, who has sent us this book. Their public 
life in the earlier times, and their most private life in the 
later, is an open secret; but, as you read their story down to 
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this good queen’s time, with a few noble exceptions, you do 
not wonder over Emerson’s grand, ruthless lines,— 


“ God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more,”— 


and think of Paul’s words as you trace the long succession, 
“Not many wise, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called,” remember the wicked and witty earl’s idea of an 
epitaph for one of them,— 


“ Here lies our noble lord, the king, 
Whose word no man relied on : 
He never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,”— 


and of Wellington’s stern estimate of another: “He was 
the first gentleman in Europe four hours in the day, and the 
greatest blackguard in England the other twenty.” 

There is a vast treasure of history and anecdote, state 
papers and chronicles, letters and journals, that throw light 
on these royal lives; but since Alfred was king there has 


been no record made by a royal hand which comes so near 
to the heart of a simple human worth as the record you will 
find in these books, sent over to us by the Queen Victoria. 
While, in the things her great fore-elder says about his own 
most noble life, you have to pause now and then, and read 
between the lines, before you can feel quite sure which is 
the king and which the man. Still, he reaches out his hand, 
this good king and shepherd of the English folk, across 
the round millennium, and touches this of the good queen; 
and I see no royal hands besides so worthy to meet and clasp. 
He is a man, as she is a woman, of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; and both, I notice, nourish tender memories of 
the good mother who fended for them, and held them close 
to her heart, and their own hearts are one in their loyalty 
and love for Ethelswitha and Albert. And both alike centre 
in the home rather than the palace as the choicest spot on 
the earth; and they are one in their love for the children 
born of pure wedlock, and have never a thought even, to 
hide from the searching splendor of the great white throne. 
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You will gather from this, again, that I do not agree 
for one moment with those who seem to be of the majority 
on both sides the water, and treat this record of twenty 
years with a certain disdain. You are exactly right in 
your conclusion. I have gone through the book with a 
deep and moving interest, and find it wholesome as brown 
bread and milk, and right out of the heart of a simple 
human goodness, and have wondered especially how we 
could miss its meaning, who would find the woman in it 
rather than the queen. 

I remémber so well a summer's day, when I was walking 
over a moor and had sat down to rest, when a woman came 
along and said: “Have you heard the news? The king is 
dead; and now it is to be a queen, the Queen Victoria. 
They say she is only a girl, poor thing; but she is Queen 
of England now, and need never look behind her any 
more.” She went her way over the heather; and it all 
comes back to me, as I read this book, how I sat on the 
crag, thinking over what it must be to be a queen. It 
seemed as if she could not be of quite the same human 
family as I was, and could know no trouble or hunger or 
thirst such as I was feeling that moment. And, indeed, as 
the woman had said, she would never look behind her any 
more; for to be Queen of England must be the end of 
all desire, and the happy eminence from which you look 
right into heaven. I think of that dream of the boy, rising 
fourteen, as I read this later record, and find it hard to stay 
my tears. Her sorrow, I say, has been greater than mine, 
as she tells me her story; and it is not the story of the 
Queen of Great Britain so much as the story of a woman 
who was left a widow, with many children to fend for and 
train up, please God, to be good men and women, and goes 
mourning through these twenty years after the lover of her 
youth, the father of these children, who has been taken 
while she is left, and finds it hard to believe, as so many 
good women do besides, that “we must never call them 
fatherless who have God and their mother”; a woman who 
cannot forget the brave, bright days when her life was so 
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full of blessing,— not because she was a queen, but a good 
man’s wife, and a man, who, when things. went against 
them, used to say, Let us make the best of them,— the 
man she had chosen out of all the world to be her house- 
bond, and, when her choice was made, never had a second 
thought, but wrought her love into the Idylls of a queen 
fairer than any her Laureate has sung; who, in these 
twenty years, can see no spot on which they once stood 
together, looking at the mountains or the sea, which does 
not bring back something of the awful and enduring sorrow, 
and yet, as you read on, lets you into the secret of the sweet 
leniency of time to heal us all, and the consolations of God, 
which come through the faith that she will find him again 
she has lost. 

But I do not wonder they should not admire this record 
of twenty years in the life of a queen, who cannot think of 
this good woman as a purely human person, such as we are 
or should be to each other, but more or other than human, 
shall I say, because of the divinity that doth hedge one in 
her great place, and not to be thought of at all as we think 
of the good women and wives and mothers in this New 
World. 

It must be a surprise to them to read this book in which 
the woman is so much more than the queen; but the won- 
der to me is that we should not catch this secret on the 
wing. Her grandfather stormed and wept bitter tears, they 
say, when he had to allow the paper to pass your fathers 
drew up, and made good in so many battles, that our simple 
manhood and womanhood is more than that of kings and 
queens, when we are true to its grand and holy meanings. 
His grand-daughter, who accepts the truth Burns has made 
radiant in the poem she loves best of all he has written, 
“A man’s a man for a’ that,” makes this truth radiant 
again in her record; and then some of us are ready to fall 
in with the conclusion of the critics, who have no part or 
lot in our life, that the record is not worthy her Majesty. 
I care nothing, in such a case, for trans-Atlantic opinion, 
and take no part or lot in any surmise or sneer. The book 
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is honest as the day to me, and pure as the records made 
by the angels. Here is a gentle and loving heart beating 
under the purple,— a woman who is more than the queen, 
and who is not to win our reverence and will not win it, 
because she wears the crown of the choicest monarchy on 
the earth, but because she is own sister to all good women, 
and faithful unto death to their diviner crown and sceptre. 

There is another reason why the children of my great 
old mother England should not take very kindly to this 
record or make much ado about it. Scotland has stolen 
the woman’s heart away from England, and made the Tay 
more to her than the Thames. If I have caught her secret, 
she feels that in Scotland, or let us say the Highlands, you 
can live a simpler and more human life than you would dare 
to live on the south side of the border, and let your heart 
beat more freely toward your kind, no matter what may be 
your grade and condition. 

A friend of mine told me how he talked with a man, 
some years ago, who was an English gentleman by birth 
and a graduate of Oxford, but was then driving a stage on 
the far frontier; and, asking him how it was that he should 
have thrown up his splendid chances, he said: “ Because, 
when I grew up to be a man, I found I must defer too much 
to the man who was above me in mere rank, and was learn- 
ing to look down upon the man who was below me, so I 
preferred to find some place where I could meet men on 
more equal terms, and measure them by their manhood.” 
It was the same feeling, I suppose, which made the heir to 
one of the first dukedoms in England, a few years ago, 
take another name, hide away his dignity, and ship before 
the mast as a common sailor. He wanted to measure him- 
self by the standard of a simple manhood pared down to 
its lowest terms. Now, your Scotchman is by no means any 
better than he should be; but I do think he holds his own 
against mere rank a little better than your Englishman, or, 
shall I say, nourishes that grand line more thoroughly in 
the poem her Majesty loves best from the heart of ‘the peer- 
less peasant singer, and so she finds something there she 
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could not find in England to meet this longing every true 
man and woman has to find their way to the human heart 
and life which is all about them, and not to live apart ina 
splendid isolation. When I went to stay near Windsor last 
summer, and said to my kind host and hostess, “ Does her 
Majesty ever neighbor with you here on the edge of the 
forest?” I could only ask the question as a thing to smile 
at: if I had asked the same question in the Highlands, it 
would have taken another tone. And when I said to a self- 
made guide, “I should like to go into that pretty park over 
there,” he looked at me as if some Hebrew of the common 
sort in the old time had said, “I should like to go into the 
holy of holies”; and his voice took a tone of awe, as he 
said, “Only her Majesty walks in that park, sir, and her 


family and attendants.” And so it is and must be: wherever 


this good woman turns in England, only one life is possible, 
—this that is imprisoned in the trammels of royalty. But 
in the Highlands, I notice they can live a fine, free, simple 
life, as he did who fled away for seven years from the 


royalty of Babylon to the sweet, green lands. 

They drink tea in simple, rustic places, and admire the 
things their hosts give them, and tell each other how he 
who has left them would have liked this, and how he used 
to say things tasted better in small places. They wander 
away, all through the mother’s record, into the woods or to 
the waters and moors, and want to make some tea in the 
open air, but find they have forgotten the kettle and have 
to borrow one. Or they make a fire that will not burn, 
and watch the kettle which will not boil, and the mother 
is full of concern about it. Then they get some hot water 
from near by,— but we all know the motto about “except 
the water boiling be,’— and what they manage to make is 
mere slops. 

This Majesty of England comes to Donald Stewart's house 
at Hallowe’en, and falls in with the lovely old custom, 
taking her torch with the rest, and compassing the house 
three times. Then they make a bonfire of the torches, 
while the young people dance reels to the pipes. They 
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drive to a place where you must ask permission to enter, 
but do not like to ask, and so turn away and go home. 
There is a dance on a holiday in the servants’ hall: the 
good, kindly eyes notice two are absent who should be there, 
—mere gillies, to be sure; but the gentle queen is vexed 
until she hears they had no shoes fit for the high occasion. 
This royal lady falls in with a woman who rather insists on 
shaking hands with her, and then pats her on the shoulder; 
goes on a journey, finds her luggage has gone all wrong, as 
it is very apt to do over there; wants her dinner; has no 
cap, but makes a wonderful success, with the children to 
help her out, of a twisted veil; goes to Abbotsford, and 
when they ask her to write her name in Sir Walter’s jour- 
nal feels it is a presumption in her to do so; is greatly 
diverted when a small boy wanting to present some flowers 
misses the carriage, and rather insists they shall stop and 
let him try again; has the royal gift of minding names, 
and will have none of the fashion we are catching,—of call- 
ing those who serve us only by their second name, when we 
are rich enough to do so, and they are servile enough to 
stand it. The Majesty of England remembers the full 
Christian name, and uses it with the perfect courtesy of 
a womanhood so good and true, and is proud to tell us how 
long they have been with her,— twenty-five years, thirty 
or thirty-five,—and how they have won her deep and true 
regard. Has a sweet and simple story to tell us of how 
nervous she was when she had to make a speech five lines 
long, all out of her own heart; and how she eats sheep’s 
head once,—a dish we should scorn, and small blame to us, 
—and finds it very good. How they buy simple presents, 
and arrange them so that nobody will be forgotten; and 
look up cows and a dairy, and come on a policeman fast 
asleep to his vast dismay, poor man! and watch the women 
shearing sheep, and admire their deftness, while the mother’s 
pride peeps out as she tells you of one of her daughters who 
can do almost everything for herself; and, when young 
Lorne comes to ask for the maiden whose heart he has won 
already, you notice 
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“The mother wi’ a women’s wiles can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashful and sae grave, 
Well pleased to see her bairns respected like the lave.” 


I notice another reason for this preference toward Scot- 
land, or perhaps I should say the Highlands,— always a 
simple and unselfish devotion to you there for your own 
sake, if you once win their heart and take captive their 
imagination, so that there is no room for any other senti- 
ment. It was this that miade the bonnie Prince Charlie so 
strong in the Highlands that they poured out their blood for 
him like water; and when they lost the day, and he had to 
flee for his life, taking refuge among them with a price of 
thirty thousand pounds, if I remember, set on his head, 
seven poor men, who knew this very well, and would have 
counted thirty thousand cents no small fortune, guarded 
him at the peril of their lives, until he got away to France, 
It is that same old loyalty in John Brown and all the rest 
who gather about the widow and children in the Highlands. 
They are simple and true and self-respecting, not servile 
ever or self-seeking; and, as I watch them, they never seem 
to think more of the reward than the service, which would 
be just as faithful and true if they had to starve for it, like 
old Caleb in Lammermoor. So I spell out this Highland 
character. We have nothing like it in this New World, 
except the devotion which is now passing away of the col- 
ored people in the South to those who had once won their 
hearts. They found this devotion when they went to 
sojourn there in the early happy days, and the sorrowing 
lady became a still more sacred trust to them when he, who 
was the strength of her heart, was taken and she was left; 
and he had only one thought,— the good Highland hench- 
man who is dead,—to watch over her, and give his life 
for her, if the need should come, at any moment, just as 
they did in the old times for her hapless kinsman. And so, 
now that she has lost him, she says, with the simplest pathos, 


“ A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loyal and more loving, never brat 
Within a human breast.” 
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And I do not envy the man who can sneer at the good 
queen’s yegard for good John Brown, either in England or 
America. 

I love to note, also, how this Majesty of England will sit 
down to her wheel and spin like the daughters of Charle- 
magne, while Dr. Macleod reads “Tam O’Shanter” to her, 
and the great song of humanity, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


And how easily she can drop into the folk speech, for she 
says it is “muggy” weather, and tells us how she has the 
most “ biddable”’ dog she ever saw. And how she ham- 
mers pennies into an old tree, which seems to be a sur- 
vival of some old superstition. They have done that time 
out of mind, and no one ever picks the pennies out 
again. Think of that, for the nineteenth century! And 
they are dreadfully bitten by midges now and then, a sort 
of low-down mosquitoes, but the best they can raise over 
there. I asked a farmer last summer how many sheep he 
had, and he said, “A good few.” But, when I said again, 
“ What’s a good few?” he said, “ Why, it’s —a good few.” 
Her Majesty, I note, meets a “good few” farmers, but 
solves the problem. She goes to see a poor woman who 
has lost two children in the water, and is full of pity for 
her and sympathy. And to the funeral of her fine old ser- 
vant’s father, who was an elder in the kirk; and the queen 
and the widow stand side by side while the minister prays, 
while before this she minds a story she has heard of a poor 
woman who had lost her husband and many children, and 
when some one said to her, “ How could you bear it?” she 
answered, “ Ah, when he went awa,’ it made a great hole, 
and all the others went through it,” and so this queen, who 
is also a widow, says it will be with her. 

I note again how this true-hearted woman stands well 
over toward the sunnier side and sweeter of our common 
faith in God, and nourishes a noble liberality. The Queen 
of England must be a member of the Church of England, 
or no man can even imagine what would happen. The 
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queen cannot be other than she is, because Church and 
Crown go together; but the woman can, and this leaning 
to views a good deal broader than those commonly accepted 
began to show itself many years ago, when John Caird, of 
the Scotch Church, was invited to preach before her, and 
preached a noble sermon on “ Religion in our Common Life,” 
in which a friend says the preacher took no more notice of 
the dogmas of Orthodoxy than if he had never heard of 
them. Her Majesty requested that the sermon might be 
printed. 

There is a work also called The Queen’s Hand-book of De- 
votion, printed under her eye, and used in the royal house- 
hold. It is translated from the German, and was a favorite 
of the good prince. I have seen no copy; but a wise and 
careful reader on the other side the water tells me it has 
_ nothing to say about the fall of man, like that you find in 
the old New England primer,— 


“Tn Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all,”— 


allows no personal devil or eternal hell, and allows the pre- 
rogatives of reason as well as of faith in matters of religion. 
I notice, too, Bunsen said, long ago, “ Her Majesty’s views 
of religious instruction for her children are serious but lib- 
eral, and she hates all formalism”; and when she was still 
a girl, almost, Sir John Hobhouse reports how she said she 
did not like the bigotry of one of her commanders in India, 
who would not let the regimental bands attend the Hindu 
religious festivals. She said then, “ The zeal of some per- 
sons for Christianity defeats its own object.” And when 
some one said, “But, your Majesty, he is a very devout per- 
son,” she simply answered, “So I hear, and so is his wife.” 
This leaning toward the larger and more liberal thought 
may often be noticed in this journal. The good queen said 
to Macleod, when he took his place among her preachers, 
“TI want you to preach anything you feel in your soul to be 
true”; and, reporting a sermon or talk by him, she says, 
“He dwelt then as always on the love and goodness of God, 
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and on‘his conviction that God would give us in another life 
the means to improve gradually,” and adds, “No one ever 
felt so convinced and so anxious as he to convince others 
that God was a loving Father, who wished all to come to 
him, antl to preach of a loving personal Saviour, One who 
loved us as a brother and a friend, to whom all could come 
with trust and confidence”; makes a note of another sermon 
on looking on God as a Father, and not as a judge or mag- 
istrate; and reports another talk with Macleod, in which he 
emphasized his faith in a future life, and “his certainty of 
there being a continuation there of God's educational pur- 
poses, which had commenced in this world, and would work 
on toward the final triumph of good over evil and the 
extinction of sin.” And, if that is not good, sound Univer- 
salism in bud and blossom, I do not know where to look 
for it. 

Shall I say, finally, that, if any person except the Queen 
Victoria had written this book, one might form another con- 
clusion about its being printed until time had shifted the 
point of vision ; but, coming to us as it does from this one 
woman, no book should be more welcome or reveal sweeter 
or more tender meanings to the common human heart. As 
Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India, the Queen 
Victoria is a sort of divine institution, a wonderful sacred 
symbol, the royal person, an awful presence to every one who 
has not broken with royalty and prefers a republic like this 
of ours, as I do, even with its quadrennial lottery and dark 
horse. It has been a great satisfaction to me, ever since I 
read the first journal, to find the true-hearted woman within 
this garniture of gold and purple,— a woman who can look 
out with honest human eyes at the show, and maintain her 
womanhood against it, and say, when they tell her she is 
Queen of England, something which is not in the book, 
“ Then bring me the Times and a cup of good tea,”— things 
she dearly loved, but could not have before. 

It is a wonderfully wholesome book to us, also, on this side 
the water, who are hankering more than is good for us after 
false splendors, and are coming into bondage to wealth and 
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fashion and luxury and all the rest. The first lady by her 
rank on the earth tells us how she loves simple ways best, 
and simple-hearted folk, be they princes or peasants; and 
that things taste best to her, also, in small places; and how 
she loves to be out in the fresh air, too, and have her chil- 
dren out, and to mark how the heather blooms and the 
gorse grows golden and the daisies appear and the birds 
sing; and how pretty chintz looks in the guest-chamber 
where she lodges, and to ‘tell how kind they are to her who 
give her welcome. 

And that crown of sorrow she has to wear,—the good 
queen,— always remembering him who made her life so joy- 
ful and left it so sad. It is well worth taking to our hearts, 
this record, with the former book of the wedded pair, so 
purely and perfectly one, as we note the peril into which this 
sacred compact of one man with one woman is drifting in 
our own land. No nobler chapter was ever written touch- 
ing two royal lives made one on the earth, and then wait- 
ing to be “as the angels of God.” Well might she suggest 
that inscription for his monument,— not from the canonical 
Scriptures, I notice, but from the Apocrypha : — 


“He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled a long time. 
For his soul pleased the Lord. 
Therefore hastened he to take him 
Away from among the wicked.” 


And well may the Laureate sing of him as of one 


“ Who reverenced his conscience as his king, 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her.” 


And then to her: — 
“ May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God's love set thee at his side again!” 


RoBertT COLLYER. 
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MR. COOKE’S “GEORGE ELIOT”: 


INFLUENCE OF THE AGNOSTIC PHILOSOPHY UPON GEORGE 
4 ELIOT’S LITERARY ART.* 


We have here an interesting and valuable book. Its 
author not only gives evidence of having studied George 
Eliot’s life and writings carefully, but he brings to his task 
a wide reading of modern literature; so that his judgments 
are broad, his generalizations large and instructive, his 
comparisons and illustrations numerous and suggestive. 
By no means the smallest part of the interest and value 
of the volume is to be found in the light which it throws 
incidentally upon many other writers besides the one of 
whom it treats; eg., upon Fielding and Jane Austen and 
Scott and Charlotte Bronté, upon Thackeray and Dickens 
and George Sand and Victor Hugo, upon Wordsworth and 
Goethe and Carlyle and the Brownings and Ruskin, upon 
George Henry Lewes and Spencer and Comte. For the 
writer does not simply present us a study of George Eliot, 
but of George Eliot as related to the literature and thought 
and life of England and our time. 

Mr. Cooke seems to regret that he has given his work at 
all the form of a biography; and, in his preface, he tells us 
that, if Miss Mathilde Blind’s book had appeared before he 
began writing, he should have made his production wholly 
critical, and not at all biographical. But, in our judgment, 
this would have been a mistake. The critical portion of 
the bois both far more interesting and far more valuable 
because it is so closely connected with and grows out of the 
other. The life forms a necessary background for the writ- 
ings, going far to explain them; and the life and writings 
both taken together form a setting for the philosophy, which 
we should be very unwilling to dispense with. The author 
seems to feel that his biographical details and incidents are 
somewhat meagre. So they are. But they are at least the 

* George Eliot: A Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By George 


Willis Cooke, author of Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. pp. 438. 
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fullest and most satisfactory that have-yet been given to 
the public. When the promised work of Mr. Cross, the 
husband of George Eliot, appears, of course that will con- 
tain more. Yet it is a question whether Mr. Cooke has not 
given us enough, for a work that sets out to be only inci- 
dentally biographical, and primarily a critical study of the 
great novelist’s writings and thought. 

The volume before us contains twenty-one chapters. 
The first treats quite fully and in a very interesting way of 
George Eliot’s (Marian Evans’) early life,— showing the in- 
fluences which operated in her girlhood and opening woman- 
hood to mould her feelings, loves, interests, thoughts, charac- 
ter, and to give her that knowledge of and sympathy with 
English midland country life, which she manifests in so 
remarkable a degree in most of her novels. In this chapter 
we see also some of the more important steps by which she 
passed over from her childhood belief in evangelical Chris- 
tianity to her later position of theological agnosticism,— 
non-belief in God or immortality. 

The second chapter treats of those first years of her 
literary career in which she was engaged in translating 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus and Feuerbach’s Essence of Chris- 
tianity, acting as assistant editor of the Westminster Review, 
and writing occasional review articles, among the rest the 
two upon “The Lady Novelists” and “Silly Novels by 
Lady Novelists,” which caused her husband, Mr. Lewes, to 
urge her to undertake creative work in fiction, since he was 
sure, ashe declared, that one who showed so clear an under- 
standing of what novels ought to be, could, if she tried, 
write better novels than any she had criticised. 

Chapter III. treats of her married life, and gives an ad- 
mirable and somewhat extended sketch of the life and work 
of Mr. Lewes. Chapter IV. outlines her career as a novel- 
ist, telling the story of how she came to undertake the 
writing of fiction, which was a kind of work so different 
from anything that she had planned for herself. Her studies 
and thinking had been mainly in the direction of philoso- 
phy, languages, literary criticism, and general science ; and 
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her thought seems to have been to devote her life, as she 
had begun, to literary criticism and perhaps philosophical 
writing. 

Chapters V., VI., and VII. give us descriptions of her 
“Personal Characteristics,’ “ Literary Traits and Tenden- 
cies,” and “ Theory of the Novel.” In Chapters VIII. and 
XVIL., we have an account of her “ Poetic Methods” and 
a discussion of her poetry and poetic genius. Chapters 
IX. to XII., inclusive, are devoted to a consideration of 
her “ Philosophie Attitude,” “ Distinctive Teachings,” “ Re- 
ligious Tendencies,” and “ Ethical Spirit”; Chapters XIII. 
to XVI., inclusive, to an exposition and critical discussion 
of -her principal novels, separately; Chapter X VIII., to her 
later essays, mainly those included in her Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such ; and Chapters XIX. and XX., to a con- 
sideration of her “ Analytic Method ” and “ The Limitations 
of her Thought.” The book concludes with a full and val- 
uable bibliography of her writings and translations, the 
more important writings about her, criticisms of her works, 
portraits, etc. 

It may be asked: “ Why such a book as this about George 
Eliot? If one wants to know about her, why not go to her 
own writings, and read them?” But I suppose as well ask : 
“Why books about anybody or anything? Why books 
about Shakspeare? Why books about the Bible? Why 
books about the Alps, or about rocks or birds or the stars?” 
Of course, no intelligent person supposes that such books 
can take the place of the objects; but they can help greatly 
in the study of the objects. Our Shakspeare literature is 
not valueless, but exceedingly valuable. The books of 
Kuenen vr Davidson or Ewald about the Bible, give us a 
knowledge which a lifetime of study of the Bible itself, as 
the Bible presents itself to the ordinary reader, cannot fur- 
nish. If one wishes to study rocks or birds or stars or 
Alps, let him indeed go to the objects themselves, if he has 
opportunity; but let him go under the direction of the 
wisest guides he can find. A week in the Alps with a Tyn- 
dall or an Agassiz were worth a year there alone. Soamonth 
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of reading of George Eliot, with the help of such a book 
as this of Mr. Cooke, which has grown out of not only a 
thorough mastery of her writings, but a wide knowledge of 
general literature besides, and a long and conscientious 
study of her works in connection with the best literature of 
the modern world, will give one a more thorough under- 
standing of the great novelist, her character, her aims, her 
ideals, her theories, her methods, her rank and place as a 
thinker, her rank and place as a literary artist, what she 
has accomplished and what she has not accomplished, than 
can be obtained from six months of study of her writings 
alone, without such an introduction and guide. Of course, 
the volume before us will have least value to those who 
have studied George Eliot most, as all books that aim at 
all prominently at instruction are of least value to the best 
instructed. Yet few persons will be found either in this 
country or England, we venture to believe, who have 
studied her so thoroughly as not to be profited as well as 
interested by Mr. Cooke’s thorough and able treatment of 
her,— bringing as he does all her work and thinking into 
system, place, relation. On the other hand, persons not well 
acquainted with her, but wishing such acquaintance, may 
certainly read this book with profit. To one approaching 
George Eliot for the first time, and desiring to get a correct 
general knowledge of her life, character, style, thought, and 
place in literature, without having time to read all her 
books, the advice might well be given: “Read first this 
volume of Cooke’s. Then add to it one of George Eliot's 
short stories, perhaps Amos Barton; one of her longer 
novels, Adam Bede, Romola, or Daniel Deronda; one or 
two of her review articles, perhaps her ‘Lady Novelists’ 
and ‘ Felix Holt’s Address to Working-Men,’ and a dozen 
of her shorter poems, including ‘Agatha,’ ‘ Two Lovers,’ 
‘Armgart,’ and‘ The Choir Invisible,’ and you will have 
accomplished your end by the shortest route.” 

To one who has more time, so that he can read all her 
works, the advice to be given will perhaps be: “ Read 
Cooke’s book first (possibly with it Miss Blind’s volume). 

9 
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Then take up George Eliot’s writings one after another, 
and as far as practicable in about the order in which she 
wrote them; but, after you have read any novel or essay or 
poem, re-read Cooke’s treatment of the same. As a result 
you will get to the end of your task with at once more 
thorough and more comprehensive views than can easily be 
obtained in any other way.” 

One naturally compares this volume of Mr. Cooke on 
George Eliot with his earlier and similar volume on Emer- 
son. Readers who admire Emerson and do not much admire 
George Eliot will doubtless like best the earlier volume. 
Persons, too, who admire George Eliot or the agnostic 
philosophy so much or so blindly that they are unwilling to 
see pointed out the limitations of either, would prefer the 
Emerson. But we believe that the very best readers, those 
equally familiar with the writings of both authors, and best 
able to judge without prejudice, will generally pronounce 
this the stronger work of the two. And this is high praise ; 
for the book on Emerson has been widely recognized in this 
country, and to some extent in England, as a broad, thought- 
ful, able production, by far the best that has yet appeared 
concerning our great American seer. The present book has 
at once the advantage and the disadvantage of containing 
more adverse criticism than the earlier volume did. But 
both books are written in a spirit at once sympathetic and 
judicial. Mr. Cooke finds perhaps less in George Eliot’s 
style and literary art to criticise than in Emerson’s, but 
more in her thought. He does not wholly agree with the 
philosophic position of either; yet his own philosophy, par- 
ticularly on its ethical and religious sides, is much nearer 
Emerson’s than George Eliot’s. He is not more idealistic 
or spiritual than Emerson, but, as we interpret him, he is 
more distinctly theistic and Christian; while from the 
agnostic and in some respects positivistic philosophy of 
George Eliot he differs almost as widely as is possible. Yet 
this independent position of his own,—this difference of 
stand-point from those whom he discusses,—so far from 
making him unfair or unappreciative, makes him all the 
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more careful and solicitous (too solicitous we almost think 
he is sometimes) to do their positions and views full justice. 
Yet, while he is thus an eminently broad-minded, candid, 
and just critic, any one will be greatly mistaken who 
expects to find him a milk-and-water critic. He is as inde- 
pendent and fearless as he is intelligent,—as free to speak 
his own views, at the proper time and place, as he is appre- 
ciative and fair. 

No one can read Mr. Cooke’s last book without feeling 
a new sense of the greatness of George Eliot. His admira- 
tion for her extended and thorough culture, her keen pene- 
tration and wide grasp of thought, and her rich artistic 
genius, is warm and genuine; and his commendation of all 
these is not stinted. He also dwells with warmth upon her 
broad humanity, her sympathy for all classes, but especially 
for the poor and the humble, the moral purity and eleva- 
tion of her writings, her altruism, her deep religious spirit. 
Nevertheless, all this does not make him blind to certain 
serious limitations and defects which he conceives to exist 
both in her art and in her philosophy,—in her art because 
in her philosophy. He believes. her subjectivity and her 
analytic method are often carried to an excess in all her 
writings, thus not infrequently injuring their literary effect. 
And he believes, too, that her views of ethics, religion, and 
life, dominated as they are by scientific and agnostic theo- 
ries, often and seriously cripple her art. 

Mr. Cooke finds George Eliot’s greatest importance as 
a writer to grow out of the fact that she, more thoroughly 
than any other novelist, has applied the scientific thought 
of the age, the newly risen evolution philosophy, and more- 
over the positivistic doctrines so popular in some quarters, 
to life and to society. I cannot do better than to quote his 
own language. In his chapter on the novelist’s “ Philo- 
sophic Attitude,” he says :— 


George Eliot was pre-eminently a novelist and a poet; but she is 
also the truest literary representative the nineteenth century has yet 
afforded of its positivistic and scientific tendencies. What Comte and 
Spencer have taught in the name of philosophy, Tyndall and Haeckel 
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in the name of science, she has applied to life and its problems. Their 
aims, spirit, and tendencies have found in her a living embodiment, and 
reappear in her pages as forms of genius, as artistic creations. These 
writers have experimented, speculated, elaborated theories of the uni- 
verse, ‘Irawn out systems of philosophy; but what they mean, whither 
they lead, is not to be discovered nearly so plainly in their books as in 
hers. She is their interpreter through that wonderful insight, genius, 
and creative power, which enabled her to see what they could not them- 
selves discover,— the effect of their teachings on man as an individual 
and as a social being. Whoever would know what the agnostic and 
evolution philosophy of the time has to teach about man, his social life, 
his moral responsibilities, his religious aspirations, should go to the 
pages of George Eliot in preference to those of any other.... All that 
agnostic science and the evolution philosophy had to teach, George 
Eliot accepted,— its doctrine of descent, its new psychology, and its 
theories of society and human destiny. Its doctrines of experience, 
its ethical theories, were equally hers.... Should the teachings of the 
evolutionists of today be finally accepted, and after a few generations 
become the universally received explanations of life and the universe, 
it is not likely any poet or novelist will more genuinely and entirely 
express their spirit than George Eliot has done.... For this reason her 
writings are of great value to those who would understand the evolu- 
tion philosophy in its higher phases. 


But, if we see here the greatest importance of George 
Eliot’s writings, we see here also their most serious limita- 
tion. Mr. Cooke points out with clearness and ability, and 
with great suggestiveness, the cramping influence upon her 
splendid creative powers, exercised by her belief that the 
current scientific and evolution theories are sufficient to 
account for all mental and moral phenomena. Heredity and 
environment are unquestionably important and too much 
overlooked factors in social and individual development ; 
but, when we make them everything, we destroy free will, 
we destroy man as man, and make him a thing, an autom- 
aton, ruled by forces which are infinitely beyond his reach, 
—forces unintelligent, impersonal, irresistible. We have 
thus no longer a theological Calvinism; but we do have 
what surely can be no more inspiring, a scientific Calvin- 
ism. We have every member of the race born into a great 
scheme,-y- no, not scheme, for no intelligence has planned 
it,— into a scene, or arena, of fearful struggle, presided 
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over and controlled by an election and predestination as 
stern as Calvin ever dreamed of: only, the power that 
elects and predestines is not God, but the iron laws of 
inheritance and environment. But such fatalism is crush- 
ing to literary production of the very highest kind. In 
order to the creation of the very greatest literature, we 
must have something more than writers of great genius: 
we must have writers who, in addition to great genius, are 
possessed also of noble. views of humanity. Scientific 
necessity is, within limits, a fact, doubtless, and an impor- 
tant fact; but, when we lift it up to the throne of the uni- 
verse, we not only dethrone God, but we impoverish and 
degrade the universe, and man most of all. The sky that 
agnosticism, or pessimism, or materialism, or any philosophy 
which denies the reality of free, self-determining spirit, 
stretches over man’s head, is at best low and essentially 
leaden; its horizons are near; its sunshine is fitful and 
dimmed by earthly vapors; no infinite heavens appear 
through its clouds. It is belief in man as a child of God 
and not merely asa child of “idiot nature, that knew not 
what she bore”; it is belief in man as an heir of immortal 
life, as a child of the eternities, and in some higher sense, 
too, than that in which a stone is also a child of the eter- 
nities, that must lie at the root and create the life of all the 
very noblest, greatest, and most enduring literature. Altru- 
ism, we grant, is noble; and, as an incentive in life and an 
inspiration in literary creation, it is not without power. 
The most thrilling enthusiasms and the finest devotions to 
be found in George Eliot’s novels, it must be admitted, are 
kindled by altruism ; the loftiest flights of her poetic muse 
are inspired by the same. This is saying much. Yet, after 
all, a genius whose fountains of enthusiasm, devotion, duty, 
hope, courage, insight, inspiration, joy, are all in the earth, 
must be limited in its range. Of the deepest and divinest 
chords of the human spirit, it can touch, at best, only a 
few; of the loftiest songs of the soul, it cannot sing many ; 
nay, of those which hoping, fearing, sorrowing, rejoicing, 
struggling, worshipping humanity must always account the 
very highest, it cannot sing any. 
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Thus we see that George Eliot’s philosophy is unfavor- 
able to the best literary results because it is unfavorable 
to the best ethical and spiritual results. While in certain 
directions it leaves ethical feelings and motives uninjured, 
or perhaps intensified, it very clearly narrows and impov- 
erishes ethics as a whole, and makes the ultimate outcome 
of things, both as regards each individual man and the 
world, sad and dark. As regards religion, the case is not 
different. Her philosophy discards the objective realities 
of religion: it believes only in subjective religion, or relig- 
ious feeling. In George Eliot herself was manifest a 
sweet, beautiful, noble temper of mind, or spirit, which 
may in a sense be called a religious spirit; that is to say, 
she was ever reverent toward the powers which she con- 
ceived to be above her, even though she conceived them to 
be unintelligent powers. Moreover she was also gentle, 
loving, faithful to duty and to her ideals, conscientious, 
self-forgetting. But her religion was a religion only of 
sentiment and feeling; or, if of conviction, it was only 
altruistic conviction. It sent no roots down into the 
unseen and eternal, into faith in the reality and perma- 
nence of spirit, and therefore into those convictions which 
outweigh in their sublime and transcendent import all else 
that man can know or believe or hope,— the soul’s convic- 
tions that its life is one with the infinite life of God. 

I have marked much in Mr. Cooke’s volume for quotation, 
something in nearly every chapter. But want of space 
compels me to confine myself to a few passages from the 
chapters in which he considers George Eliot’s philosophy, 
or, more strictly still, the influence of her philosophy upon 
her writings. 

The following passage indicates the great novelist’s mis- 
take (a mistake not made by herself alone, but shared in by 
a whole school of writers) in undertaking to interpret the 
spiritual by the material : — 


The process which answers in the material world does not answer in 
the spiritudl. The instruments which tell the secrets of matter close the 
avenues to the revelations of mind. The methods of experiment and 
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demonstration which have brought the universe to man’s knowledge have 
not been sufficient to make the soul known to itself. Any literary meth- 
ods imitating physical science must share in its limitations, without its 
power over the materials with which it has to deal. Literature has hith- 
erto been made helpful and delightful and acceptable, because of its ideal 
elements. Belief in a spiritual world, belief in the imperative law of 
righteousness as a divine command, runs through all effective literature. 
Divorced of this, literature is at once lowered in tone; a dry-rot seizes 
upon it, and eats away its finest portions. If Goethe and Shakspeare are 
realists in literary method, as some of their interpreters would claim, 
yet to them the spiritual is supreme, the soul is monarch. So it is with 
Homer, with Dante, with Scott, with Cervantes, with Victor Hugo, with 
every supremely artistic and creative mind. Great minds instinctively 
believe in the creative power of the mind, in its capacity for self-direc- 
tion. Wonderful as is George Eliot’s skill as an artist, and in the anal- 
ysis of character, yet we feel that we are walking over mocking graves 
whenever we reach her spiritual conception of the world. She deceives 
us with a shadow, offers us a name in the place of what we crave for 
with every noblest instinct of the soul. 


Yet, in spite of her want of belief in spiritual realities, 
she is pre-eminently an ethical teacher. To her ethical in- 
tention and earnestness, Mr. Cooke seeks to do full justice. 
Again and again, he speaks of her “ethical passion.” He 
says :— 


Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Scott, were all earnest 
ethical teachers. No supreme literary creator has been devoid of this 
characteristic. The moral intent of life is so interwoven with all its 
experiences that the failure of any mind to be impressed with it, and 
profoundly affected, proves it wanting in insight, poetic vision, and 
genius. George Eliot is entirely in harmony, in this respect, with all the 
masters of the literary art. Her ethical passion is a clear sign of her 
genius, and proves the vigor of her intellectual vision. 


But what is the nature of her ethics? Mr. Cooke an- 
swers : — 


Her teachings have a special interest, because they afford a literary 
embodiment of the ethical theories [certain ethical theories] of the evo- 
lation philosophy. ‘They indicate the form which is likely to be given 
to ethics if theism and individualism are discarded, and the peculiar 
effects upon moral life which will be induced by Agnosticism. 


But, more definitely, what is her ethics? This: — 
She applies Agnosticism to morals, by regarding good and evil as 
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relative, and as the results of man’s environment. For her, ethics has 
no infinite sanctions, no intuitive promulgation of an eternal law ; but 
she regards morality as originating in and deriving its authority from 
the social relations of men to each other. Instead of Kant’s categorical 
imperative of the moral law, proclaimed as a divine command in every 
soul, George Eliot finds in the conscience and in the moral intuitions 
simply inherited experiences. 


What is the result? With all divine sanctions removed 
from our conception of ethics, with the categorical impera- 
tive, the eternal “ Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not” of 
God, gone out of the soul, is the moral law strengthened, 
or is it weakened? Do duty, truth, right, virtue, become 
more commanding or less? Let each reader answer for 
himself, in the light of his own insight and experience. 

So far as George Eliot herself is concerned, though her 
teachings never lose their ethical earnestness and passion, 
there is yet a sad undertone to even her loftiest utterances. 
Her writings lack hope. Her own nature was not a hopeful 
one, but her beliefs were still less hopeful. For a system of 
ethics to be powerful, it must appeal to powerful hopes. 
But George Eliot’s hopes were bounded by a grave. She 
talks about progress, and with some enthusiasm; but it 
only means progress of a race made up of ephemera: prog- 
ress of individual souls, from glory to glory, she knows not 
of. She talks of immortality,—earthly immortality, im- 
mortality of influence. But how great words are these for 
how small a thing! Earthly immortality for whom, pray ? 
For ephemera. Immortality of influence over whom? 
Alas! over ephemera. 

Mr. Cooke closes his chapter on George Eliot’s “ Ethical 
Spirit” with these suggestive sentences : — 


The outcome of her morality is rather depressing than otherwise. 
While she was no pessimist, yet she makes her readers feel that life is 
pessimistic in its main drift and issue. She makes on the minds of very 
many of her readers the impression that human existence has not very 
much light in it. Unbending, unpitiful, does the universe seem to be, 
when the idea of law and nemesis is so strongly presented, and with no 
relief from it in the theory of man’s free will. Not less depressing to 
the moral nature is an unrelieved view of the universe under the omnipo- 
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tent law of cause and effect, which is not lighted by any vision of God 
and a spiritual order interpenetrating the material. 


In a later chapter, Mr. Cooke carries out the same thought 
further, contrasting George Eliot with some other writers. 
He says: — 


There is wanting in George Eliot’s books that freshness of spirit, that 
faith in the future, and that peaceful poise of soul, which are to be 
found in the writings of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Mrs. Browning. Even 
with all his constitutional cynicism and despair, the teachings of Carlyle 
are much more hopeful than hers. Shakspeare is not a teacher of philos- 
ophy or ethics, but life widens and deepens under the touch of his 
genius. So it is with Milton, Schiller, Molitre, Calderon, Montaigne, 
and Wordsworth. So it is with George Eliot, as regards much that con- 
cerns our duties and even our sympathies. But, in the direction of trust, 
she is wanting: her books are devoid of it. Shakspeare makes us feel 
that God rules over the world: George Eliot leaves us with the feeling 
that we know nothing, and can hope for but little. In this regard her 
books afford a most interesting contrast to those of the two other great 
women who have adorned English literature with their genius. The lot 
of Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté was much less bright than hers: 
more of darkness and pain affected their lives. A subtle tone of sadness 
runs through their books, but it is not burdensome and depressing as in 
her case. There is hope in it, and a buoyant faith in the good, which 
lies above and beyond all pain and sorrow. That wide horizon of spirit- 
ual reality, which shone for them on every hand, lights all their work 
with a brilliance which almost puts out of sight the pain and sorrow of 
the world. The reader of their books is made to feel that life is an 
endless good. 


Not so with the reader of George Eliot : — 


An air of fatigue and” world-weariness is about all her work, even 
when it is most stimulating with its altruism. Though in theory not 
[confessedly] a pessimist, yet a sense of pain and sorrow grows out of 
the touch of each of her books. In this, she missed one of the highest 
uses of literature, to quicken new hopes and to awaken nobler purposes. 
There is a tone of joy and exultation in the power life confers, an in- 
stinctive sense of might to conquer the world, in the best writing. To 
make men think, to move men to action, to confer finer feelings and 
motives, is the power of the true poet. When he does not accomplish 
this, he has written to a lesser purpose. Literature aims either to please 
or to quicken the mind. It cannot please when it leaves the heart de- 
pressed and burdened with the failures and sadoess of the world. If it 
is to please, it must make use of that goodness and joy which are in 
excess of evil and misery. It cannot quicken when it unnerves the mind 
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and brings despair of moral purpose. If it is to inspire, it must show 
that something great is to be done, and awaken the courage to do it. 


Many persons are asking in our day, What will be the 
religion of the future? Will it not be something like the 
positivism, or altruism, or Religion of Humanity, of George 
Eliot and her school? Let Mr. Cooke answer :— 


A large, rich mind, gifted with genius and possessed of wide culture, 
as was hers, could perhaps find satisfaction in that attenuated substitute 
for piety and worship which she accepted. But there certainly could be 
no Mr. Tryon, no Dinah Morris, no Savonarola, no Mordecai, if her theo- 
ries were the common ones; and it would be even less possible for a 
Dorothea, a Felix Holt, a Daniel Deronda, or a Romola to develop in 
such an atmosphere. The motives she presents could affect but few per- 
sons. Only here and there are to be found those to whom altruism could 
ever have power to become a religion. Absorption into the life of 
humanity can be but a feeble motive compared with that which grows 
out of faith in the soul’s spiritual eternity in co-operation with God. 

George Eliot’s religion is highly interesting, and in many ways it is 
suggestive and profitable. Her insistence on feeling and sympathy as 
its main impulses is profoundly significant; but that teaching is as 
good for Theism or Christianity as for the Religion of Humanity, and 
needs everywhere to be accepted. In like manner, her altruistic spirit 
may be accepted and realized by those who can find no sympathy for her 
intellectpal speculations. Indeed, love of man, self-sacrifice for human 
good, cannot be urged by too many teachers. But a progressive religion, 
such as will answer to the larger needs of modern life, must also give 
belief in a universal providence; and it must teach man to trust in the 
spiritual capacities of his own soul. Unless the universe means some- 
thing which is intelligible, and unless it has a purpose and destiny 
progressive and eternal, it is impossible that- religion shall continue to 
inspire men; that is, only a philosophy which gives such an interpreta- 
tion to the universe can be the basis of an enduring and progressive 
religion. 


It is with regret that I refrain from making further quota- 
tions from this thoughtful and suggestive book. No one 
who is interested in literature, and who wishes to find what 
influences operative in our modern civilization tend to help 
and what to hinder its development, and also no one who is 
interested in scientific thought, particularly in its material- 
istic and agnostic phases, and who desires to trace the 
effects of the same, not only upon literary creation, but 
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also upon life, especially upon the upper or spiritual side of 
life, should fail to read with care this book of Mr. Cooke’s, 
or, at least, his chapters dealing with George Eliot’s “ Phil- 
osophic Attitude,” “Distinctive Teachings,” “ Religious 
Tendencies,” “Ethical Spirit,” “Analytic Method,” and 
“ Limitations.” 

I have said little about defects in Mr. Cooke’s book. 
Careful readers will see that it has defects; in the main, the 
same in kind that appeared in his earlier-work on Emerson. 
The most noticeable, perhaps, are a tendency, in certain parts, 
to diffuseness and repetition; and a want, sometimes, of 
clearness and definiteness of thought. Much of the time, 
the author says the thing he means with precision and 
power; yet, sometimes, he does not, but talks round about 
his subject, and blurs the edges of his pictures. These 
criticisms, however, should not be emphasized. The defects 
of the book are slight compared with its merits. 

In his two works on Emerson and George Eliot, Mr. 
Cooke has entered a rich and somewhat new field. It is to 
be hoped he will cultivate it still further. America has 
not produced much literary or philosophic criticism of such 
dignity or thoroughness as these volumes. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS. 


The spread of those liberal views in theology which we have 
always stood for and emphasized is sufficiently rapid to satisfy 
any one. They permeate all modern literature, they have en- 
tirely transformed the old-time Orthodoxy, so that, when Inger- 
soll comes to ridicule and attack it, he speaks of something that 
rarely meets the ear of congregations to-day; but there is a phase 
of liberalism which, we fear, tends only to create in the public 
mind a feeling of irreverence, of insincerity, of the unreality 
and unimportance of all these correlated subjects. We find not 
a few of those who are classed among the evangelical bodies, but 
who have long outgrown and practically abandoned their ordi- 
nation vows, who have silently passed over the objectionable 
features of that theology they well know congregations do not 
care to have made prominent, or who have preached their more 
liberal views just as freely as their people would bear, and then 
as soon as they have reached the border line where they find 
some prickings of conscience, or some fears of the suspicions and 
accusations of heresy, are willing to enter the liberal fold by 
name, provided some flourishing church or a large salary can be 
assured them. As Nicodemus went by night to Jesus to testify 
to him that he knew he was a teacher sent by God, so the mod- 
ern Nicodemus is quite well convinced that these liberal views 
are the very truth of God, and are to dominate the future; but 
his question is, “ How can these things be,” without a large earthly 
consideration ? 

Of course, the day of martyrdom for the expression of opinions 
has passed by. There is not much danger of persecution, even to 
the loss of an evangelical pulpit, by the preaching of extremely 
liberal views; but, still, the judgment of the public remains for- 
ever the same. For the minister who thinks he is in a false posi- 
tion, no matter how others regard him, there is but one thing to 
do,— to be honest and fearless in the expression of his convic- 
tions, with little concern as to where they may lead him. This 
is the only course which commands respect, and in the end is the 
surest way to have those who have been made partakers of their 
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spiritual realities feel it their duty and pleasure to minister unto 
them in carnal things. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 


That the interest in this subject is deepening is shown by its 
wide discussion in most of the secular and religious periodicals ; 
but a discouraging feature of the discussion is that not a few of 
those who would be regarded as foremost in moral reforms, who 
talk loudly of ethics as something more necessary than religion, 
are inclined to let this evil heal itself. It is claimed that, as evo- 
lution has gradually brought us to a higher civilization, and cast 
out one social evil after another, and made men and women more 
perfect, so it will still; and all these things will right themselves, 
if we are patient enough. Now, the law of evolution has shown 
its beneficent and powerful influence, quite as much as in any- 
thing else, in the growth of our marriage customs. Monogamy 
became established only after society had for ages struggled to 
find out what was best for it, and had surrounded marriage with 
many legal and religious restrictions. We do not at all regret, 
or look upon it as a mark of less religious interest, that the civil 
law has usurped the ecclesiastical upon this subject. This may 
also be taken as a step in advance; for both have the same object, 
the welfare and happiness of society. The civil law does not 
regard marriage as of less importance or sacredness; but it says 
that, solely in the interests of society, it is the duty of the State 
to determine how marriage, in which so many of our deepest con- 
cerns are involved, shall be entered upon, annulled, or repeated. 
The civil law has come into this pre-eminence, not forcibly, not 
by unjust usurpation. It has been charged by that society whose 
representative and expression it is to do what other forces or 
influences have failed to do. Some may regret this apparent 
secularization of what has been held to be a sacrament; but when 
one looks at the record of vice and misery, of sensuality and 
bestiality, which have prevailed where the Church of Rome 
regarded marriage as a sacrament and permitted no divorce, 
there is no ground for any reasonable fears. But, on the other 
hand, it isa most superficial view of so serious a subject to lay 
the whole vice of a community or an age, either to the impossi- 
bility or the readiness of gaining divorces. Many other influ- 
ences enter into all social degradations. Those who are alarmed 
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at the rapid increase of divorce among us are far from believing 
that this is the only cause of domestic unhappiness; but we do 
look on it with apprehension, because we know it is a very impor- 
tantone. Nor is it easy to see how the law can do more than it 
has already done to throw restrictions around the entering into 
the marriage relation. It is not true that the law has done every- 
thing to facilitate getting into the married state. It has imposed 
heavy fines upon all who do, or all who help others to do so, 
before they have arrived at years of discretion; and our confi- 
dence is that, just as soon as a stronger sentiment shall be aroused, 
the law will be ready to offer every possible barrier to this easy, 
disreputable, secret, and intriguing system of securing divorces. 
For in regard to the institution of marriage, as most helpful to 
the purest idea of social life, as the tie which should be most 
serious and sacred, it is not likely that the long experience of his- 
tory is to be questioned or reversed. Here, the opinion of many 
centuries is almost consenting. Even so arch an opponent of all 
ecclesiastical traditions, usages, or bondage of every kind as 
Hume says: “We must not be afraid of drawing the marriage 
knot the closest possible. ... How many frivolous quarrels and 
disgusts are there which people of common prudence endeavor 
to forget, when they lie under the necessity of passing their lives 
together, but which would soon be inflamed into the most deadly 
hatred, were they pursued to the utmost under the prospect of 
an easy separation!” And Gibbon says, “ The facility of separa- 
tion would destroy all mutual confidence, and inflame every tri- 
fling dispute.” 

On the other side, Lecky says, “Of all forms of wretchedness, 
that resulting from an unhappy marriage is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult to anticipate; for it may result from a turn of disposition 
or an infirmity of temper which is only revealed by the most 
intimate knowledge, so that it may embitter the minutest details 
of daily life, pervade every sphere and depress every aim, and 
form the nearest earthly type of eternal damnation.” There is 
great truth in this, and it is the truth in it which has led judges 
frequently to grant a divorce rather than compel two persons to 
lifelong irritation and unhappiness. But the more serious ques- 
tion is, How are we likely to secure the larger share of domestic 
happiness or social purity? Shall it be by casting such persons 
upon society free to run the same risks and cause the same trou- 
bles anew, or shall they be compelled to bear their sufferings, in 
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order to show to others how serious the compact is? We fear, 
in a vast amount of the ethical teaching of our day, the upper- 
most thought is simply to escape all restraint or suffering alto- 
gether ; and the sooner we learn this is not the divine way, the 
better. 

We are by no means persuaded that the civil law is wrong in 
permitting divorces for other reasons than the Scriptural; but 
we are persuaded that, after it is granted, marriage should not 
be entered into again. For, if from sin or crime or separation or 
cruelty or intemperance this step has been necessary, life is too 
precious, the interests of society are too great to be thus trifled 
with; and having made one home miserable is sufficient reason 
for not running the risk of ruining another. 


STUDENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


There is great need in our own body of more careful students 
of the Bible. Probably there never was a time when, taking 
Christendom as a whole, more thorough and scholarly work has 
been done upon all the questions involved in Biblical criticism 
than in the last half-century; but we fear it is not being done by 
us: we are taking the results at second hand. The death of 
Prof. Abbot, and the difficulty, the impossibility of finding one 
to put into his chair with any reasonable expectation of soon fill- 
ing it acceptably, reveals a great lack among us of that careful 
study of the Scriptures which makes a man an authority. We 
do not overlook the fact that a few years of opportunity to give 
one’s self wholly to such work might find in several of our min- 
isters, now entirely occupied with parish and pulpit duties, tastes 
and gifts which could easily make good any losses. When a 
specialist dies, we are at first inclined to lament our deficiencies, 
and reproach our universities or our superficial and unscholarly 
ways, that we have no one to take his place. That is not to be 
expected at once. We forget the many years of uninterrupted 
application he has given to his one department. We know that 
with equal opportunities there are plenty who can do the same 
work and as well; but we believe that there has been a lament- 
able decline in our body in this country the past twenty-five years 
in the critical study of the Scriptures. It is not that we have 
not students, but they are students in other departments. If a 
professor of ethics were wanted at Cambridge, we could find sev- 
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eral admirably equipped. If a professor of evolution in all its 
bearings, there would be no difficulty in supplying the want. If 
a professor of ecclesiastical history, several who, by the most care- 
ful and impartial work, could have come to the chair, and brought 
acquirements in that department, without waiting for years to 
determine whether they had the knowledge or the gifts. If a 
professor of belles-lettres, we could furnish many more than our 
proportion; but, when the need is of careful criticism in the 
Old and New Testament, it is not so easily met. Theology is a 
most inclusive term: it may take in everything which relates to 
the being and government of God, and the duties and welfare of 
humanity; and, in many of its branches, we have not been with- 
out diligent scholars and profound thinkers. It is otherwise in 
regard to the Bible, and it is something we must correct. The 
time for its critical study is by no means past. There can be no 
question that all the theological study of our day tends toward 
the liberal views of the Bible we so constantly teach, but they 
cannot be uttered as mere opinions: they must be attested by the 
results of philology, of history, of archeology, of mythology, of 
science, which cannot be gainsaid. 


DOES NATURE TEACH ORTHODOXY ? 


The New Englander for May has an article “On Certain Points 
of Resemblance between Orthodoxy and Nature,” which has just 
enough ingenuity to be interesting, and just enough of the im- 
probable to suggest irony. Orthodoxy has, for so many years, 
indulged in flings and disparagements of the whole study and 
results of the scientists, as if everything they did tended to 
destroy its system of faith, that it seems ludicrous now to find 
any orthodox turning to this realm of nature to substantiate his 
theology. It looks like a despairing effort to call in assistance 
from a quarter which always had been despised, to invoke aid of 
enemies when all one’s friends had abandoned him. In the first 
place, we have a brief statement of six points, which the ortho- 
dox system of belief “indubitably includes” : — 

1. “That all men everywhere incline naturally to evil rather 
than to good; and that no one makes persistent progress toward 
a strictly virtuous life without supernatural assistance. 2. That 
man nevertheless is entirely free in his choices as a moral agent, 
and is therefore responsible in all his deeds; and yet that God 
not only foreknows to the minutest particular whatever comes to 
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pass, but also so directs the course of events as to work out fully 
his own will, both in the general history of nations and in the 
personal life of every human being. 3. That the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children to the third and fourth gen- 
eration. 4. That man’s eternal well-being depends upon his 
complying with certain conditions, which are stated in a number 
of ancient manuscripts, written in languages that no man for 
centuries has ordinarily spoken, and, for the most part, not 
explicitly formulated even in these writings, but expressed in 
general terms, or left largely to be inferred by the reader, in such 
manner that there is wide room for differences of opinion on 
many not unimportant points. 5. That very many men, leading 
sober, honest, industrious, kindly, and useful lives, are neverthe- 
less the continual objects of the wrath of God, and pass at death 
to a state of suffering. 6. From which it is at least doubtful 
whether there shall ever be deliverance.” 

We think the first judgment of any observer of nature would 
be that it was a mighty task to ask proof from nature of at least 
some of the most revolting of these points. The doctrine of 
total depravity the writer goes on to defend by illustrations from 
the business world, that everything there is carried on by suspi- 
cions, by mistrust, and by the assertion that, where a good boy and 
a bad boy come together, the good one will always learn of the 
bad, and that, after all, the most honorable dealers would end 
in fraud. 

The point of free-will and predestination he admits has its 
seeming contradictions, but it will not do in spiritual things to 
“demand that every statement must be seen fully and exactly to 
square with every other before it can be rationally believe i”; 
but the atomic theory is just as confused as this doctrine, »nd 
all government and discipline show that we are morally free, anu 
yet bound. In regard to the descent of sin by inheritance, there 
comes, of course, the general law of heredity; and so Orthodoxy 
and nature are from the same hand! In defending the super- 
natural authorship of the Scriptures, the illustration from nature 
is that this system of theology is hidden in the Bible much as 
geology lies enfolded in the rocks; and there must be the same 
author to both. Under the fifth point, the severity of nature 
teaches the wrath of God; and, under the last, the endless dura- 
tion of the punishment is suggested by nature, because every 
analogy she gives suggests accelerated movement. There is noth- 
ing in space to arrest it. 

11 
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We have often wondered why our orthodox friends have not 
made more frequent attempts to show that nature presented 
some analogies to their system of theology, because she would be 
a mighty ally; and there is just enough in some of her marvellous 
manifestations to give a suggestion of truth to some parts of that 
system. But we must suggest to the writer of the article in the 
New Englander that it is only ignorance of nature which can be 
used to confirm Orthodoxy: a deeper knowledge banishes it for- 
ever from the universe. In the vast complication of nature’s 
ways, of which we still know so little,— that little, however, being 
the sure foundation of all our plans and hopes,—it would be 
strange if some analogies might not be found which, at the first 
glance, seemed to give countenance to theories even the most 
unnatural and hideous; but these analogies are not arguments. 
And, in this wondrous storehouse, analogies bearing with equal 
force can be found for either side; and it does seem a little un- 
gracious, after Orthodoxy has been attacking the study and results 
of exploring the secrets of nature for all these years, to attempt 
to draw some comfort and assurance to an expiring system of 
dogmas from a few of her analogies. 

The great fallacy running all through this article is that the 
points which gain some strength from nature are those which are 
not peculiar to Orthodoxy, but which are admitted by the Church 
universal and the reason universal and science universal; while 
those which especially belong to Orthodoxy are everywhere con- 
tradicted by nature, and these the writer has very unfairly and 
without proper perceptions brought under the same head. Free 
will and necessity are admitted as much by the philosophical mind 
outside of as within the Church. Our circle of freedom lies within 
a larger circle of nature’s bonds: there is a wheel within a wheel. 
The great teachings of heredity we are just beginning to study 
and believe in, but that there were laws of descent even unto 
“the third and fourth generation” is a faith which extends far 
beyond the limits in time or space of Christian teaching, and is 
held far more reasonably and consistently by sects outside the 
orthodox pale. Indeed, the writer seems to ignore one of the 
most common teachings of Orthodoxy,— supernatural regenera- 
tion,— which entirely sets aside the far grander law of inheri- 
tance. Then, as to the point that all men everywhere incline 
naturally to evil rather than to good, this may be a necessary and 
universal part of the old Orthodoxy; but we are glad to believe 
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that Orthodoxy is so rapidly separating itself from this belief that 
in no very distant day it will leave it to its own solitary hideousness 
and falsity. If goodness is not so strong in its influences as evil, 
if the good boy or the good man has not so much strength of 
resistance as the bad one the power of persuasion, all hope aban- 
dons us forever. The fact is that all trade rests upon the mutual 
confidence of those engaged fn it, and not their suspicions. The 
truth which nature teaches through her ages is that the good has 
had more influence; and that, we think, will go on with the end- 
less power of her own movements. As to man’s eternal well- 
being depending upon conflicting and doubtful statements of 
Scripture, we think there is good authority for saying that, 
whether one has ever heard of the Scriptures or not, of the Holy 
Ghost or not, “in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him,”— a teaching which the glo- 
rious impartiality of nature abundantly confirms. As to the best 
moral lives being the continual objects of God’s wrath and pass- 
ing to eternal punishment, we are glad to resign this accursed 
view — which, we think, has done more to harm human society 
than its most flagrant immoralities —to the domain of Orthodoxy, 
as something it “indubitably includes”; but no student of nature 
will tell you there is in all her realm a trace even the faintest, of 
God’s wrath. There is, as Paul has it, “goodness and severity,” 
but severity only in the sense of being remedial; suffering that 
has always the overweight of happiness ; enjoyment of life which 
still outruns its ills. The whole teaching of nature is that her 
laws are beneficent to knowledge and obedience, a strong and 
faithful ally and friend, which Orthodoxy has unjustly called the 
“wrath of God.” 

But what about the Trinity? Here is the foundation stone of 
all orthodox belief; yet it was evident that Mr. Tucker could 
strain no part of nature to give any semblance of authority to 
this. In all the multitudinous phases of her energies and mani- 
festations, there is no analogy which the most curious and per- 
sistent seeking could twist, even by the subtlety of human 
ingenuity, to illustrate that, the chiefest dogma of Orthodoxy. 
Nature everywhere is the great teacher of UNITY. 
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BLACK FRIDAY AGAIN. 


The warnings of thoughtful, experienced, honorable business 
men in regard to the evils of stock-gambling are about as ineffect- 
ual as the warnings of religious men in regard to other tempta- 
tions. It would seem that when Europe, after so many years of 
legalized gambling, had determined to put an end to it, it was 
hardly time for us to begin the same thing under another form. 

The papers, secular and religious, have been full of the lessons 
to be drawn from this last business calamity, its causes and its 
results. They are all pretty clear to any reflective mind; and 
they are just about the same at each of these periods, returning 
with remarkable regularity. The remarks made after one would 
apply almost literally to all. Yet each one has some instances 
of suffering or misfortune: peculiarly its own. In this last case, 
the public consideration has turned especially to Gen. Grant; and 
we think a good deal of unnecessary commiseration has been 
expressed for him. It is true that, as the commander of our 
armies, he has won and received the lavish gratitude of the coun- 
try; and generously has it been attested. It is also true that, as 
the standard bearer of the Republican party, he did many things 
from which it can hardly ever recover, holding with a friendly 
grasp to men who were a disgrace to our common humanity, and, 
the more unprincipled they were shown to be, appointing them 
to places more prominent still. He may not have any business 
capacity equal to dealing with Wall Street gamblers; but he is 
not so childlike and bland as not to know that the use of his 
name was a vast power, and the misuse of it was a reproach 
upon the whole country. He could not be so singularly ignorant 
of all business affairs or investments as not to know that if, in 
these few months, over a million of dollars was standing to his 
credit, it was not there honorably. And when the country had 
provided him, out of their admiration for his military genius and 
success, with abundant means to live handsomely for the rest of 
his days, it is not the gratitude of a republic, but a most unfair 
squandering of its resources, to vote him any more. Let friends 
do as they may, it hardly becomes the country to offer the 
means of another disgrace. 

But, worse than this, we read in one of the religious papers the 
most serious regret over the fall of this miserable gambler Ward, 
because he had been most generous to the church and charities 
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where he made his home. Here is one of the most serious 
charges which lie at our church doors. We condone the most 
flagrant dishonesties, if only there is still generosity toward the 
church. It has been remarked of one and another of these most 
conspicuous Wall Street gamblers from the beginning that they 
were all pillars of the various churches. The worst of it all is 
that the current theories of evangelical teaching only help them 
along in this vast stream of immorality and dishonesty and 
crime. It has always been held out to them that they can 
repent and be converted at the last moment, and it will be just 
as well with them as if they had never gone astray. Some law- 
yer will plead their insanity, some church receive them at its 
communion, and in a few years they recover their standing, and 
the tragedy is enacted over again. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. 


It is always interesting to follow the movements of our sister 
churches in England, especially when any social occasion reminds 
us how we are of one kith and kin, and have the same hopes and 
aspirations. 

The installation of Rev. R. A. Armstrong at the Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool, and the soirée to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Arm- 
strong to this time-honored church, awaken in us a strong feeling 
of sympathy and brotherhood. Mr. Armstrong is well known to 
us through his able pen; and Mrs. Armstrong, as the daughter of a 
former honored minister in that church, and a lady renowned for 
her good works, received a very cordial welcome in kind words 
that reach us across the water. There were letters from Dr. 
Wicksteed, Dr. Martineau, and speeches from Rev. Charles Beard 
and others. Mr. Beard, as the senior minister in the province, 
had much to say in regard to the relations between the two 
churches,— that of Renshaw Street and Hope Street,—and had 
great hopes of fresh life in the city from Mr. Armstrong’s pres- 
ence there. Mr. Armstrong made an interesting speech in reply, 
alluding feelingly to the loss of Mr. Perry, the young and de- 
voted minister reeently taken away from that parish. He spoke 
with great earnestness of the need that a people should work 
with their minister, putting it strongly in this way: “A faithless 
minister, an incompetent minister, forfeits great opportunities ; 
but a faithless people destroys the church.” Another similar oc- 
casion was the welcome at Plymouth to the Rev. George Evans. 
Mr. Evans appears to be a man of fine attainments. He was 
the “son of a workingman,” worked his way to the University 
of Glasgow, from there to Manchester New College,— which he 
praises as having the finest professors, morally and intellectually, 
in the kingdom,— from there through the Hibbert scholarship to 
Leipzig, where he accepted a scholarship, from there to Stras- 
burg, hearing the lectures of Prof. Reuss and the most advanced 
thought. He is also reported to be a thorough Oriental scholar. 
He said in his speech that he hoped to speak freely his opinions 
even with those who differed from him, but his main work would 
be “to perfect the inward and outward life of those who at- 
tended upon his ministry.” He trusted “that those who heard 
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him would go away with the feeling that they desired to be 
better men and women. His mission would be to place God be- 
fore them as their loving Father, and Jesus Christ as their brother 
and friend and the best example of humanity the world had 
known.” This simple statement of the office of a Christian min- 
ister, coming from a young man who has evidently pondered all 
schools of thought at home and abroad, is significant, and leads 
us to see that thorough critical study in the right spirit does not 
dull the force of religious obligations in the soul. Dr. Drummond 
made a fine speech previously, in which he gave expression to 
the same sentiments. He said, while alluding to the excellent 
scholarship of the new minister, and the need of it at the pres- 
ent day in the pulpit: “ After all, speaking to the heart and to the 
conscience is the essential function of the minister of religion. 
His scholarship is only a means to an end; and that end is to 
elevate the religious life and to deepen the religious faith of his 
people, to bring them to a higher sense of duty and a pro- 
founder consciousness of God.” Dr. Carpenter, in an interesting 
speech on the astonishing progress of religious thought in Eng- 
land and Scotland, said that, at a time when his scientific works 
were used as text books in Edinburgh University, he was rejected 
as a professor because he was a Unitarian. His physiology they 
would have, but he should not teach it himself. Now, all was 
changed. 

The report of the North End Domestic Mission, Liverpool, in- 
terests us much, as being an earnest reply from the Rev. H. W. 
Hawks, the head missionary, to some articles in the daily Post, 
entitled “Squalid Liverpool.” When the public mind is once 
thoroughly aroused, as of late in England, on the subject of the 
poor and their miserable dwellings, people in their new burst of 
sentiment are apt to overlook all that the noble church workers 
of every name are doing to elevate the poorer classes and make 
them more comfortable in their homes. The former class may 
have a great deal of genuine feeling ; but it may end in their set- 
tling down in their daily lives just where they were before, say- 
ing kindly to the wretched in the words of Scripture, “Be ye 
warmed and fed.” The latter, the church workers, quietly go on 
with their Christlike mission, undisturbed by the indifference of 
the world or the paroxysms of sentiment in the daily press. 
We quote a little from the report of this faithful worker : — 


It would be a mistake to suppose that, because churches and missions 
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are placed in the somewhat wider thoroughfares, they and their work do 
not on that account touch the squalor that lies around them. As well 
say that air cannot purify the blood because it does not enter the extrem- 
ities. ...I point to the hundreds of homes, some of them of the very 
poorest, which have been weekly visited by your missionaries, when 
habits of thrift have been encouraged, and many a friendly word of 
advice and remonstrance left to work quietly. .. . I point to the growing 
influence of our church,—a steady lamp of quiet, simple worship in the 
midst of so much heathenish indifference to all religious life. I claim 
that those who worship with us, themselves too respectable to be classed 
with “ Squalid Liverpool,” form part of the mission influences reaching 
where we, the missionaries, might not reach. Every right-minded and 
right-living man or woman who renews the higher life with us on Sun- 
day carries that higher life into court and street, home and workshop; 
and some one is sure to be the better for it. I point to the wholesome 
amusements this Mission has supplied to tired men and women to brighten 
their lives,— concerts, penny readings, lectures, parties, weekly social 
temperance meetings; and, for our own young people, games, dancing, 
charades, occasional plays, billiards, draughts, and many another thing, 


all helping, I believe, to dispel some of the fogs and dismal clouds of this 
dreary locality. 


He tells us what, alas! we already knowin this country and 
England, that the drink curse is at the root of nine-tenths of the 
miseries of the poor, and that all the panaceas proposed will fail 
till a radical change takes place in the matter. He declares that, 
if the country for five years could be deprived of every drop of 
alcoholic liquor, a wonderful change would have taken place in 
every rank of society. He is aware, he says, that he still “ranks 
in this respect with a minority, but every year brings it nearer 
to a majority.” He closes with these words : — 

Above all, let the poor find that the rich are unaffectedly and unself- 
ishly interested in them, willing to work and to suffer that a diviner 
brotherhood of man may be evolved out of the present chaos; let relig- 
ious people cease fighting each other, and fight against evils of all kinds, 
and a way shall speedily be revealed that shall be the “ way of the 
Lord.” 

We find some other items of interest in our English ex- 
changes. A series of Special Services for the People has been 
held very successfully Sunday evenings at Unity Church, Isling- 
ton, for six months. Special hymns have been printed for each 
Sunday, and fifteen hundred invitations issued each week in the 
neighborhood. The money to defray this expense appears to 
have been given by generous persons who desired to try the ex- 
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periment of drawing the thoughtful working class people into 
the churches. 


We can hardly say there is such a class in this country outside 
the churches. Probably because the mechanics, artisans, etc., 


with us, being better educated, are not grouped as a class, many 
of them in our churches, at least in the country, being on excel- 
lent terms of fellowship in our parish gatherings with the fami- 
lies of wealth or cultured leisure. The lowest class in this 
country are all Roman Catholics. There, they differ from the 
lowest English poor. Weé cannot touch them religiously, or 
even teach their children to sew, without danger of their priests 
springing upon us. They are, however, perfectly willing that we 
should feed and clothe them. Fortunately, our new system of 
Associated Charities is going to reform this state of things. But, 
if our working people as a class are not outside the churches in 
this country, there are plenty of people of all “sorts and condi- 
tions” who are outside; and it is our duty, as in England, to do 
all we can to draw them in to the sweet persuasions of the 
gospel of Christ. 

The Truth-Seeker gives us tidings of two lectures given in 
Bristol, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, head-master of Clifton Col- 
lege and chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. He declares that 
the Church has never laid down any theory of inspiration; and it 
does not assert that the Bible is to be literally interpreted, and 
that its accuracy is supernaturally decreed. “It is plain,” he 
says, “that any teaching of verbal inspiration is not traceable to 
the teachings of Christ. When he departed, his disciples preached. 
not the Bible, but faith in Jesus, and the joy and hopes, the broth- 
erhood and renovation of humanity.” He says the “ great fathers 
of the Church held that inspiration was continuous, and that the 
inspiration of all Christians was the same in kind, though less in 
degree, as that of the sacred writers.” The Bible was to liberate 
men rather than to bind them. “QO my friends,” he says, “who 
are at present secularists, believe me that you are nearer us than 
you think.” “Do you ask me, Can I then become a Christian 
without having first believed in the divinely guaranteed accuracy 
of the Bible? A thousand times I answer, Yes.” This view of 
inspiration he calls an “ illumination” in all that concerns relig- 
ious truth. He believes that there is a human and divine element 
in humanity, that God presides over all nations, but that the 
Jewish people have contributed the most important and luminous 


elements to the religious thought of the world. 
12 
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We do not know how Mr. Wilson’s Bishop feels about such 
lectures as these; but we are inclined to think he will not be much 
alarmed, so rapid is the march of liberal thought. The Church 
of England never indorsed the Calvinistic idolatry of the letter 
of the Bible, but it holds on still to its Thirty-nine Articles in 
the Prayer-Book; and, theoretically, we do not see much differ- 
ence, although, practically, we acknowledge that it disowns them, 
as in the case of this chaplain and a large portion of the ortho- 
dox world to-day. 

The Contemporary Review for May contains a delightful arti- 
cle, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, on Cardinal Newman. He compares 
him with Maurice, whom he equally admires; but he thinks New- 
man’s mind one of larger scope. Maurice, he says, “is always 
searching after wisdom, and does not care much for the natural 
history of man’s character and mind. He writes as if man were 
a moral being, and nothing else. He treats himself so. A solemn 
shadow is ever on his heart, a penitential litany is on his tongue.” 
It is not so with Cardinal Newman, the writer declares. He is 
flexible, full of humor, vivacity, and sympathy. 

Some of Mr. Hutton’s passages are so full of beauty and feel- 
ing that we quote the following :— 

Alike for Roman Catholics and for Protestants, he has invested relig- 
ious subjects with a new and peculiar charm. He has shed on Scripture 
itself a silver light, which, in the minds of many of us, connects indis- 
solubly some of its greatest passages with his name and genius, and does 
this without intruding a single forced or artificial association. That he 
has enriched English literature with the most delicate and the most apt, 
the most musical and the most lustrous, of English styles, would be 
nothing, if that style itself were not a living witness of the supernatural 
life in him which it expresses and reveals. For no one can love the style, 
and not feel that its tenderness and its severity, its keen thrusts and its 
noble simplicity, its flexibility of movement and its firm grasp, its ideal 
music, its iridescent lights, and its pathetic sweetness, could never have 
existed at all except as the echo of a great mind living under the imme- 
diate eye of God. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent letter, after speaking admiringly of 
Maurice, saying that “the picture of him as a Christian soul is 
one of the most touching and complete that was ever seen in a 
memoir,” and that he is “a spiritual splendor,” adds that “Mau- 
rice’s intellectual constitution is a good deal of an enigma.” But, 
continues Mr, Gladstone, “this may be greatly my own fault.” 


Marrua P., Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. ix, 488. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

This handsome octavo has one hundred pages only devoted to 
the argument for Theism, while the remainder of the volume is 
occupied with the familiar arguments of the later apologists for 
what they call the Christianity of the Gospel. To one who has 
had the good fortune to read the very full and able treatise pub- 
lished last fall by Prof. Harris, of Yale College, on the Philo- 
sophic Basis of Theism, Prof. Fisher’s statement of the grounds 
of theistic belief will seem, of course, rather meagre. Agreeing 
in its general scope and in many of its details with the strong 
work of his colleague, Prof. Fisher’s three opening chapters will 
probably commend themselves more than those which follow to 
our own school of faith. Alike in his qualifications of the old 
arguments and in his generally fair treatment of the evolution 
philosophy, the author harmonizes with our freest scholars who 
have the ability and have retained the will to sift the claims of 
every new world-scheme. When Prof. Fisher shows, for instance, 
the ludicrous weakness of Spencer’s theory of the origin of relig- 
ion, and quotes the specialists against him, such as Otto Pflei- 
derer, it is easy to perceive that reliable scholarship in the field 
of religion and ambitious system-building are two very different 
things. The author is too good and thoroughly furnished a stu- 
dent of theological science not to deserve and command our 
closest consideration. 

Yet it is not probable that the progressive Orthodoxy repre- 
sented in this book will give, or can give, a fairly permanent 
definition of its Theism before a generation grows up, reared 
from the primary school under the influence of evolutionary 
thought. With every desire to be fair, with an admirable schol- 
arly equipment, and with large philosophic views, such authors 
as the two here named are unable to do justice to evolution, for 
this simple reason,—that they have had to study it first at middle 
age, when the tone of thought was already determined and the 
bent of argument decided. They are yet a most salutary coun- 
terpoise to the free-thinkers who have enthusiastically embraced 
the Spencerian faith in the spirit of warm partisanship, and are 
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very poorly furnished with the philosophic training, the exact 
scholarship, and the first-hand knowledge of natural and intellect- 
ual science necessary to a wise discrimination. The Zeitgeist, 
we learn very often, is an intoxicating spirit, and only thoroughly 
profits those who can resist its entire predominance over the 
spirits of all past times. 

Prdf. Fisher’s argument for Christianity is much less satisfac- 
tory than his argument for Theism. The analysis of the innum- 
erable elements of thought and life embraced usually in that one 
very vague phrase, historical Christianity, is far from searching. 
While disclaiming the error, he frequently makes it, of ascribing 
to the personal influence of Jesus the vast bulk of the progress 
of man since his day. His concession that race has much to do 
with the high standing of Christian nations, that art, science, and 
literature have been potent factors in the making of modern man, 
and that our civilization is an extremely complex product of 
moral and physical forces, are all vitiated in their application. 
The independent and inherent development of the total mind of 
the race is too little recognized in his view of history as mainly 
a field for revelation. 

In the treatment of miracles, the same lack of analytical power 
is shown. The same arguments are used for all the various 
classes of phenomena ranked under the general name of “ mira- 
cles” in the New Testament, from the expulsion of demons to 
the elevation of the dead and the resurrection of the Son of Man. 
The attempt to distinguish between the New Testament miracles 
and those of the post-apostolic era, so that the first may be 
accepted as bulwarks of faith and the second rejected as inven- 
tions of the enemy, breaks down sadly, as it always has done 
since Conyers Middleton’s day. In treating of Christianity in 
comparison with other religions, Prof. Fisher again falls occasion- 
ally into the common mistake of contrasting ebb-tide of paganism 
with flood-tide of Christendom, though many of his remarks are 
most just. Our appreciation of other religions may now be said 
to be settling into something like a scientific and judicial esti- 
mate,— an estimate which must alter our way of looking at the 
externals of our own faith without diminishing in the least its 
real spiritual content. But, as an apologist, Prof. Fisher belongs 
essentially to a transition time. That his most unsuccessful 
attempts to pour new wine into old bottles deserve our respectful 
attention goes without saying. He is but slightly at variance 
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with no small number of our own body. Liberal Orthodoxy of 
this earnest, scholarly, philosophic cast is a very excellent anti- 
dote to much so-called liberal thought of the day, which the next 
generation will not hesitate to call superficial and partisan, and 
which it will be much to our own profit, if we so set down, with- 
out waiting for the next generation to correct our anti-theolog- 
ical bigotries. 

N. P. G. 


Heth and Moab. Syrian Explorations in 1881, 1882. By C. R. 

Conder, R.E. London: Bentleys. 

As the right arm of the Palestine Exploration Committee, Capt. 
Conder has added to his Zent- Work in Palestine, his Judas 
Maccabeus, his Bible Handbook another large collection of orig- 
inal matter, which comes very near to completing the survey of 
Palestine. Directly to the north of Baalbec, Conder falls upon 
abundant Hittite hieroglyphics, which inspire the hope of being 
yet translated so as to give more satisfactory intelligence about 
the ancient Accadians. Should a bilingual stone, even half the 
size of the Rosetta one, come to light, a vast impulse will be 
given to archeological study, as the Hittites are of the same 
stock with the Accadians, and many of their monuments rival 
in antiquity those of the Egyptians; with whom they frequently 
waged war. The recently discovered Kadesh on the Orontes, 
the great battlefield of Rameses II., refers one to the famous war- 
fights at Thebes and Abu Simbel. In the still flourishing coun- 
try to the east of Tripoli, fortifications erected by the Crusaders 
long after the period they are supposed to have abandoned Syria 
are still found,— a period when marriages with the native women 
and quarrels among themselves prophesied ruin. Here, too, is 
holy Byblos, once the centre of worship of that Pheenicia whose 
extent and influence have been so exaggerated ; though no doubt 
she established colonies through the Mediterranean into Spain, 
and as far south as Accho in Palestine. To the east of the Jor- 
dan, where Capt. Conder’s adroitness and courage accomplished 
hundreds of miles of survey, in spite of Turkish jealousy, he 
makes a study of dolmens and demi-dolmens—certainly not 
burial-places, but probably idolatrous shrines, scattered by some 


ancient Semitic stock, very singularly, over a great part of 
Europe. None are to be found in Judea, a doubtful one in 
Samaria, a group at one of the sources of the Jordan, but seven 
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hundred in Moab, while in Dan they “lie like furrows in the 
field.” Conder thinks them an advance from the helpless bar- 
barism of aboriginal tribes, from the cave-men, the lake-dwellers, 
and kitchen-midden makers. There appear to have been two 
fashions about them in Israel: one, when devout men erected 
such pillars as at Rachel’s grave and the Shechem oak; and an- 
other when such kings as Hezekiah and Joshua were busy in 
their destruction, no doubt because they had been abused to idol- 
atry, as they were half a century ago in the British dominions. 
After a curious exhibition of the superstitions, like these sacred 
stones, like the evil eye, like the miraculous footprints, like the 
tombs of Adam and Noah, still prevalent in Palestine, a last 
chapter is given upon the future of Syria, which Conder thinks, 
notwithstanding the prosperity of Lebanon, utterly hopeless. 
Partly, because there is no prospect of any European protector- 
ate, no possible union of the Christian sects or the native tribes, 
no chance of reviving real religion among the Greeks, no whis- 
per of the Sultan’s relaxing his grasp of a land whose glorious 
dome he believes covers the foundation stone of the world, bat 
because the peasantry is dying out under ever-increasing poverty 
amid the settled indifference of the world at large. 

F. W. H. 


Egypt after the War. By Villers Stuart, M.P. With numerous 
colored plates and woodcuts. London: John Murray. 1883. 
This full report to the British government proves beyond a 

doubt that a representative administration is not wanted and 

could not be sustained in Egypt; and that the recent cry of 

“Egypt for the Egyptians” means no more than Egypt for its old 

Turkish oppressors, for bureaucrats, for a hungry horde of offi- 

cials from abroad to prey on her vitals and grind her native pop- 

ulation into the dust. The rich Delta land, with its three annual 
crops, seems to thrive under the harrow of oppression; but every- 
where else the natives are devoured by taxation, are driven to 

hire money at one per cent. a week, forced by compound interest . 

to sactifice their land at a mere nominal price, and only saved 

from utter despair by the hope of foreign protection. Besides 
other government dues, every native is obliged to pay a head-tax 
for salt, whether he uses the salt or not; is obliged to be dragged 
off for army service, if he cannot buy a substitute; worst of all, 
is carried scores of miles away to labor on public works without 
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pay, clothing, food, shelter, where no tools are furnished, no 
refuge in sickness, no decent burial in death. One sees at a 
glance that there is no change for the better since Mehemet Ali 
built the great canal from Alexandria, with the sacrifice of twen- 
ty-three thousand needless victims. Meanwhile, the government 
itself is sinking into hopeless bankruptcy. Its splendid farms 
hardly pay their managers’ salaries. Its multiplying paupers 
watch for an uprising whenever an emancipator shall appear, 
the Araby revolt being little more than the mistaken welcome of 
a pretender who dragged many of his recruits in chains to the 
battle-field, to be the sacrifice to his o’ervaulting ambition. The 
battle of Tel-el-Keber was just in season to save the Kopt popu- 
lation from falling victims to Mohammedan jealousy by a general 
massacre. Mr. Villers Stuart’s superb volume is very rich in 
mummy decorations. The huge robbery discovered near Thebes, 
in 1880, of the most famous royal mummies, he thinks was only 
one episode in the frequent pillage of such buried magnificence. 
So that history laughs at our vain ambition. 

F. W. H. 


Pine Needles ; or, Sonnets and Songs. By Héloise Durant. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 

In this age, when so many birds are singing in the poetical 
skies, it is hard for the general public distinctly to hear anything 
but the strongest, loudest, and sweetest voices. Hence, if each 
minor singer would be content to sing only to the chosen few who 
are in loving sympathy with his life and work, it would be better 
for the singer and for the public. In other words, if many of the 
books of comparatively good poetry which are now put so boldly 
upon’the public were reserved for friendship’s eye alone, both 
poets and public would be the gainers in the end. 

In the light of this thought, if the Pine Needles ; or, Sonnets 
and Songs, which Héloise Durant has sung with much feeling 
and delicate sentiment, had been given only to those who had 
shared her personal life and love, they would have been assimi- 
lated by loving hearts, and have escaped the general and perhaps 
chilling classification which belongs to criticism. But, as it is, 
it must be said that, since the voice is not able to startle and 
subdue above the rest, it is destined to be but a passing sound in 
the poetical heavens. 
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The Proofs of Christ’s Resurrection from a Lawyer's Stand-point. By 
Charles R. Morrison. Price $1.00. Sale by George H. Springer, 
256 Washington Street, Boston. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Chiefly told in his own Let- 
ters. Edited by his son, Frederick Maurice. In 2 vols. With Por- 
traits. Price $5.00. 

Sermons to the Spiritual Man. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Price 
$2.50. Sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Property and Progress: or, A Brief Inquiry into Contemporary Social 
Agitation in England. By W. H. Mallock. Price $1.00. 

The Book of the Beginnings. A Study of Genesis, with aa Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch. By R. Heber Newton. Price, paper, 40 cts. 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

From Adolph Moses & Isaac S. Moses, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Pentateuch; or, The Five Books of Moses. (School and Family 
edition.) Price 30 cts. 
From Palliser, Palliser §& Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Palliser’s Useful Details. Vol. I. 1881. Price $3.00. 
From Q. P. Index, Publisher, Bangor. 
The Q. P. Index Annual for 1883. No. XV., “Q. P. Indexes.” | $1.00. 
From Dawson Brothers, Montreal. . 

A Study, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, of Tennyson’s Poem, 

“The Princess.” By S. E. Dawson. Second Edition. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From Russell Brothers, Boston. 


Laudent Omnes. By Rev. John E. Todd, D.D., and Prof. W. E. Chan- 
dler. For congregational singing. Price 30 cts. $3.00 per dozen. 
PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue and Programme of Studies in the Meadville Theological 
School, 1883-84. Meadville, Pa. Report of the Industrial School for 
Girls, Centre Street, Dorchester, 1853. Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Directors of the Massachusetts Infant a Boston, April, 
1884. Ninth Annual Report of the Country Week, for 1883. Boston. 


What Unitarian Christians do Believe and What they do not Believe. 
Third Edition. Rev. J. L. Douthit. 





